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From SHELL CHEMICAL 


(Di-Tertiary-Butyl Peroxide) 
(CH;)3C-O-O-C(CH3)3 


Stable polymerization catalyst 
ooo Gt a new lower price 


Shell DTBP provides many unique advantages 
as a catalyst for moderately high-temperature 
resin polymerization. Now the economy of re- 
duced cost has been added to these qualities: 


Stability ... DTBP is insensitive to shock ...can 
be stored without composition change or danger 
of explosion. Its decomposition rate is uniform 
... governed entirely by the temperature of 
operation, independent of kind of monomer, 
prepolymer, or reaction medium. 


Color and Clarity... DTBP leaves no color 
forming bodies, no acid residue . . . helps to pro- 
duce lighter colored polymers... particularly 
suitable for styrenated alkyds, polystyrene and 
styrenated oils. 


Ease of Handling ...no special precautions re- 
quired . . . non-corrosive and readily soluble, not 





PROPERTIES of DTBP 


Molecular Wt 

Spec. Gravity, 20°/4°C 

Refractive Index, 20/D 

Melting Point, °C 

Boiling Point, °C (284mm.)..........05065 
Flash Point (Tag Open Cup), °F 

Solubility in water, 20°C (wt. %) 


4 1 ileahil 


ples av Technical literature and a sam- 
ple of DTBP for your own evaluation will be sent 
on receipt of your letterhead request. 











only in most resin monomers, but also in viscous 
partial polymers. 

High Catalytic Efficiency...a high degree of 
conversion from monomer to polymer is obtained 
with DTBP per unit weight of catalyst. 


DTBP is available in commercial quantities, and is 


shipped in 1-gallon, 5-gallon and 15-gallon containers. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York18 - 


Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


Les Angeles + Houston - St.Lovis + Chicago - Cleveland - Boston - Detroit - Newark 
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NEWARK “End-Shak” 
TESTING SIEVE SHAKER 


Motion is important in 
making sizing tests. Con- 
forms to recommenda- 
tions for the motion to be 
used when making hand 
tests, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


Here, in the Newark ‘‘End-Shak"’ unit, you get proper sustained hand 
motion mechanically. You get the best motion without being subjected to 
any human variation or weakness. This sturdy testing machine holds up to 
7 full height sieves or up to 13 half height sieves. It is designed for 8 
inch diameter sieves, Standard 4 HP., 110-220 volt 60 cycle, 1750 rpm 
motor supplied. Special motor to order. 


We'll be glad to send you prices and descriptive 
literature. And if you will outline your testing require- 
ments we'll be glad to suggest the proper sieve 


ire Gloth 


COMPANY 
351 VERONA AVENUE » NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia 3, Penna. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, ti1. New Orleans, La. Los Angeles, Calif Houston, Texas 
1311 Widener Bidg. 3100 19th St. 20M. Wacker Or. 520 Maritime Bidg. 1400 So. Alameda St. P. 0. Box 1970 





Chemicals 


that persuade... 


convince... 
cajole... 


The time and hour call for chemicals 
with compelling personalities... 
chemicals with dynamic qualities that 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS... that 
make them leek better, smell 
better, taste better. 


Dodge & Olcott has such chemicals 
and continues, as it has for the 

past 152 years, to develop new tech- 
niques, new materials, and excitingly 
new fragrances that answer the need 
and desire of American industry 

that will evoke popular demand for 
your products. Consult D & O 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street « New York 14, N. Y. 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 


Not Always Inevitable 

To Tue Eprrors .. . I have just read 
your article “More Xylenes Loom”, 
(March 29). While this article may 
paint a rather rosier picture than the 
demonstrable facts will support at this 
time, I feel that on the whole it is an 
excellent and accurate presentation. 

While xylenes can be made simul- 
taneously with benzene by use of 
processes such as those to which you 
refer, it is by no means true that 
xvlenes are automatically or inevitably 
produced along with the benzene. In 
fact, it is quite possible to design an 
efficient benzene producing _ plant 
which will produce substantially no 
xylenes. 

My impression is that at least some 
of the benzene plants which are cur- 
rently being designed will not produce 
xylenes. Thus the question is not only 
whether to separate the xylenes but 
whether to produce them in the first 
place. 

So far as we know, this company 
is the only present commercial sup- 
plier of para xylene. Our experience 
would indicate that some of your cost 
estimates are optimistic. 

Geo. L. PARKHURST 

Chairman of the Board 

Oronite Chemical Company 

San Francisco, Cal. 

To Reader (and top xylene-from-pe- 

troleum authority) Parkhurst, CIW’s 

thanks for further delineating the 
xylene-benzene picture.—Ep 


Much to be Learned 


To Tue Eprror: We have just read 
the antibiotic discussion (“Wonder 
Drugs Snag New Laurels”) in your 
April 7th issue. ... 

Antibiotic feed supplements have 
most certainly assumed a place of im- 
portance in manufactured feeds . . . 
and in a very short period of time. 
We were glad to note that your article, 
among other things, does refer to the 
fact that the results produced by the 
antibiotic supplement depend in large 
measure upon the ration to which the 
supplement is added. 

Feeding livestock animals efficient- 
ly is a team work job, so-called, in 
terms of the nutrients in the ration. It 
is quite evident that additional prob- 
ing now is in order because the use 
of antibiotics will prompt a realign- 
ment of the overall nutrient balance 
in the ration. 

Only in this way can we hope to 
get the best possible use out of the 
feed. In other words, it is likely that 
previously unrecognized and even un- 


ho? + Bok 


existing limitations of rations will 
come to light. As soon as such weak 
points are detected they will call for 
further readjustments of nutrient bal- 
ance .. . and in this way additional 
improvements will be made in the 
productive qualities of the feed... . 
Much also needs to be learned re- 
garding the how and the why as ap- 
plied to the use of these antibiotics 
in modern livestock rations. 
H. Ernest BECHTEL 
Director of Research 
General Mills, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Antibiotics Up To Date 

To Tue Eprror: Your article “Won- 
der Drugs Snag New Laurels” (Apr. 
7) has just come to my desk and I 
should like to make the following 
comments. .. 

The statement was made that “Very 
often APF produced a growth sti- 
mulation over and above that which 
could be attributed to Biz.” This 
statement applies only to aureomycin 
APF. 

There were two other APF supple- 
ments which were produced from 
antibiotic fermentations prior to 1950. 
Both of these were prepared from 
the streptomycin fermentation. 

Neither supplement contained any 
antibiotic. APF concentrates from the 
penicillin and bacitracin fermenta- 
tions were not marketed prior to 1950 
because these fermentations do not 
produce vitamin Biz. Terramycin was 
still in the experimental stage. 

The finding that the “second” 
growth factor in the aureomycin APF 
was aureomycin was made at Lederle 
Laboratories and was announced by 
us in March, 1950. 

Bacitracin is effective for chickens 
and turkeys, but recent tests at Iowa 
State College have shown it to be 
completely ineffective for pigs. The 
major outlet for antibiotics as feed 
supplement is for pigs. . . 

The article quoted results of recent 
tests at Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Connecti- 
cut’s College of Agriculture. Only 80 
chickens were used in each _treat- 
ment. From our experience in this 
type of work. . . we conclude that the 
differences would not be repeatable, 
except that streptomycin is consist- 
ently slightly lower than the other 
four. 

The article does not mention 
the importance of the prevention of 
diarrhea which is associated with 
slow growth. The anti-diarrhea effect 
has been consistently noted only for 
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OLIVER 


Each the Nemesis of Pulps Forming 
Thin, Sticky, Flow-Retarding Cakes 


Precoat 
FILTER 


Panel 
FILTER 





HY two distinctly different filters for hand- 
ling pulp forming one class of filter cake? 
Another question answers that one: “What do you 


© The Oliver Precoat Filter operates in continuous 
cycles with a pre-formed ‘precoat’ of suitable porous 
material such as diatomaceous earth. Solids form a 
thin film on the surface of this precoat which is 


shaved off by a traveling knife edge as the drum 
rotates, leaving continually a fresh surface of precoat 
for cake deposition. Actual filtration continuous for 
periods ranging from 8 hours to several weeks before 
the precoat is used up and a new one has to be 
formed, Precoating takes an hour or two. 


want to do with the cake? Keep it or throw it 
away?” 

The Precoat Filter makes use of a pre-formed layer 
or ‘precoat’ of filter aid which, as it is removed 


with the cake, mixes with it. Usually such cakes 
are discarded, although it is often possible to 
separate the solids from the precoat by a suitable 
solvent. 


The Panel Filter does not use a precoat or pre- 
formed layer of filter aids. Thus it discharges the 
solids uncontaminated in any way. It, too, handles 
easily those thin, sticky, flow-retarding cakes. It is 
usually recommended when the cake is valuable 
or is to be processed further. We call these two 
filters to your attention in case you wish to obtain 
the advantages of continuous and automatic filtra- 
tion of a pulp that for one reason or another 
produces an extremely thin cake. 


© The Oliver Panel Filter in contrast to the Precoat 
Filter doesn’t use a precoat. Nor is there any wire 
winding to hold the cloth on the drum. An ingenious 
discharge mechanism picks the thin cake off the cloth 
leaving it clean and ready for further coke deposi- 
tion. The cloth is in a relatively small piece and is 
held in place by caulking into recesses between 
sections. 





New York 18 —33 W. 42nd St. Chicago 1 — 221 N. LaSalle St. FACTORIES: 
Oakland 1 — 2900 Glascock St. San Francisco 11 — 260 Calif. St. Hazleton, Pa. 


Export Sales Office — New York e Cable — OLIUNIFILT Ookland, Calif. 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS 


WORLD WIDE SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


CANADA EUROPE & NORTH AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS SOUTH AMERICA & ASIA 
E. Long, Ltd. Dorr-Oliver S. A. Brussels E. J. Nell Co. The Dorr Co., New York 
Orillia, Ontario Dorr-Oliver $.N.a.R.L. Paris Manila AUSTRALIA 
Dorr g.m.b.h. Wiesbaden (16) HAWA'IAN ISLANDS Hobart Duff Ity., lid. 
MEXICO & CENT. ANERICA Dorr-Cliver Co., ltd., London, $.W. 1 Honolulu Melbourne 
Oliver United Filters Inc. Dorr-Oliver S.a.R.l. Milano A. R. Duvall SOUTH AFRICA 
Oakland, Calif. Dorr-Oliver, N.V. Amsterdam-C WEST INDIES E. L. Bateman 
Wm. A. Powe — Havana Johannesburg, Transvaal 
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to manufacturers of 


HEAVY 
CHEMICALS 


Seeking 
complete, compact, efficient 
chemical plants for 


Sulphuric Acid 


Nitric Acid 
(all types) 


Phosphoric Acid Hydrochloric Acid 


Sulphur Filtering Ammonia 
Oxidation Units 


Sulphur Dioxide 

Formaldehyde 
Sulphuric Nitric 
and Phosphoric 
Acid Concentrators 


Fertilizer Plants 
(All types) 


Acid Proof — 
Masonry Designs Sulphide 
and Materials Ore Roasting 


Ammonium 
Sulphate Plants 


Acid Sludge 
Recovery 


The Nicolay Titlestad 
Corporation offers 


The finest services for the design 
and construction of heavy chemical 
plants. Our experience includes 
plants and processes listed above 
and our facilities are available to 
you for consultation and contract- 
ing on any chemical engineering 
problem anywhere in the world. 


Before you build, expand or mod- 
ernize your equipment, in any of 
the fields listed above, write for 
details concerning our services and 
recommendations. We supply the 
right answers quickly! No obliga- 
tion... 


nicOLAY 
TITLESTAD 


CORPORATION 





aureomycin. This is one of the rea- 
sons that we decided on aureomycin 
rather than penicillin or bacitracin 
at Lederle. 

Dairy calves, as well as poultry 
and swine, have been shown to be 
benefited by aureomycin. 

T. H. MarsHALyi 
Manager of Manufacturing 
Lederle Laboratories Division 


Pearl River, N. Y. 


Our thanks to Reader Marshall for 
his valued extension of CIW’s report. 
—Eb. 


No Silicone Spalling 


To Tue Eprror: Among your letters 
to the editor, March 24th issue, is 
one from a Mr. J. Hayes Low, describ- 
ing his difficulties with silicone-con- 
taining car polish. According to Mr. 
Low, a repaint job on his own silicone- 
polished car spalled off. It was only 
after he took his car to a larger shop 
that he learned silicone polish was dif- 
ficult to remove—and that it had to be 
removed completely before repaint- 
oe 

Mr. Low feels that “manufacturers 
should make sure that everybody who 
should know about silicones is prop- 
erly informed as to their characteris- 
tics”. . . We agree with him. We're 
not a polish manufacturer, but as the 
original source of silicones, the initia- 
tor of silicone-containing polishes, and 
the major supplier of silicones used 
for that purpose . . . we have tried 
to determine and to disseminate all 
the facts connected with these ma- 
terials. 

Our first bulletin on removing sili- 
cone polish preparatory to repainting 
was released over a year ago. The 
tremendous interest in silicone polishes 
last summer prompted us to rewrite 
this information in greater detail and 
to distribute it as widely as possible. . . 

In case you feel that some of your 
other readers would like to be “proper- 
ly informed” about the silicones, we 
have copies available of our applica- 
tion data sheets. . . 

Incidentally, we read “DeCetex 
104” article in your February 10th 
issue with great interest. 

Although perhaps a bit misleading 
in implication (no dry cleaner has the 
facilities to cure DeCetex evenly at 
300 F., even for only five minutes), 
it was, on the whole, well handled. 

J. H. O’Nemi 
Dow Corning Corp. 
Midland, Mich. 


CIW thanks Reader O’Neill for out- 
lining the missionary work Dow 
Corning has done. Among the points 
the comprehensive bulletin covers are 
two important departures from stand- 


ard practices observed by competent 
refinishers (1) Disposable solvent- 
soaked cloths should be used to avoid 
picking up and transferring the resid- 
ual silicone film. (2) The surface 
must be cleaned before grinding to 
prevent grinding the silicone film into 
the metal surface.—Eb. 


Bleach Battle 

To Tue Eprror: Your recent article 
entitled, “Powdered Bleach Battle” 
(April 14) was excellent, and we ap- 
preciate the fair coverage given these 
new and booming products. . . 

While you mentioned in a footnote 
that V. I. P. Powdered Bleach con- 
tained calcium hypochlorite, I feel 
that many readers will get the im- 
pression that V. I. P. Powdered 
Bleach is one of the “safety” bleaches, 
which utilize sodium perborate as the 
active ingredient. 

V. I. P. is not after the fine fabric 
market, but was formulated to com- 
pete with liquid bleach. . . As your 
article pointed out, liquid bleach 
has a number of advantages over 
these “oxygen bleaches” as a cleaner 
and disinfectant. Also, liquid bleach 
cannot be beat when it comes to 
bleaching cotton fabrics. It is the 
most economical and most effective 
bleaching agent for cottons. 

V. I. P. Powdered Bleach can be 
used for every purpose that liquid 
bleach can be used for. It does as 
good a job for cottons (the primary 
bleach use) as liquid bleach, and is 
equally effective as a cleaner and a 
disinfectant. 

You might be interested to know 
that a majoritv of the commercial 
laundries in this country use calcium 
hypochlorite as their bleaching agent. 

G. R. FRecHIE 

Sales Director 

Gordon Chemical Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For a clear exposition of V. I. P.’s 
properties and marketing goal, CIW’s 
thanks. In discussing both sodium 
perborate and calcium hypochlorite 
in the same article we didn’t differ- 
entiate between them nearly as well as 
does Reader Freschie. But both are 
battling sodium hypochlorite. The 
odds: that they will capture a third of 
the present liquid bleach market. 
—Ep. 





CIW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 


Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Industries Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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aie Bape COTTRELL This diagram shows how pyrites > 
RR epee wee are roasted to produce SO2 gas, 
which is then purified, dried, re- 
heated and converted into H2S04 
of any desired strength. 








Here's a practical answer to the sulfur shortage. With 
the Chemico acid process diagramed above, vitally 
needed sulfuric acid can be manufactured from ores 
such as pyrite, pyrrhotite and other metal sulfides which 


are in plentiful supply. The Chemico acid process can 





be adapted to use the sulfur dioxide gas from any pre- 


ferred standard type of roaster. For additional information 

on this Chemico process write for 
Our wide experience in the design and construction of Bulletin S-102 
acid-making facilities enables us to deliver efficient 


plants on a performance-guaranteed basis. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE: CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., LONDON W. C. 2, ENGLAND 


Chemico plants are 


profitable investments 
CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Technical advances this week include a new intermediate, a resin, 
and progress in normally static “black powder” chemistry. 

The intermediate is isophthalic acid, which Oronite Chemical Co. 
is making on a larger-than-laboratory scale by oxidation of meta xylene. 
The firm is now distributing a limited supply as samples. Major market 
foreseen if and when it is commercialized: alkyd formulations. 

The resin is Rohm & Haas’s Uformite 700, a cationic wet-strength 
resin for all types of paper pulp. Advantages claimed: no aging or acid 
treatment required, stable on storage, no special equipment needed. 

Unexcelled Chemical Co. (New York), formerly a big factor in 
fireworks, is readying a new jet assist for airplane take-offs—hopes to 
capture a big share of the $20 million annual peacetime market. 

Present jet assists are precision-machined, and thus too expen- 
sive to jettison; operate over a limited temperature range —10 to +90 
F) ; are sensitive to shock. Unexcelled’s new product costs a third as much, 
doesn’t require critical materials, is stable, can be jettisoned and thus 
reduce drag, operates over a wider temperature range (down to —50 F), 
and delivers up to twice the usual thrust of 1,000 lbs. for 12 seconds. 

Unexcelled will make them on its 650-acre site at Cranbury, N.J. 




















Nowadays each week brings ingenious stratagems to beat com- 
modity shortages. Three months ago (CIW Newsletter, Feb. 17) Gates 
Brothers, triple superphosphate maker at Wendell, Idaho, had shut down 
for lack of acid. The plant is now operating on spent acid from two Salt 
Lake City petroleum refineries, Utah Oil Refining Co. and Salt Lake 
Refining Co. 

Dow Chemical is going as far afield as Seattle to get benzene for 
its Gardena, Calif., styrene plant. Dow will take Seattle Gas Co.’s entire 
production—about 1.5 million gallons a year. For the present it will be 
shipped by tankcar, but Dow will spend $50,000 on a pipe from the gas- 
works to the waterfront and a 10,000-bbl. steel storage tank. The crude 
benzene will then be shipped by tanker. 

One potential shortage—hydrogen and sodium cyanides—will be 
averted by the simple device of more capacity. Synthetic fibers based on 
acrylonitrile and adiponitrile are calling for increasing amounts of cyanides, 
as are acrylic esters. Capacity (in terms of hydrogen cyanide) was 56 
million Ibs. at year’s start. By year’s end it will be close to 100 million 
lbs., and by early 1953 it will be pushing 200 million. 











In Washington this week the Justice Department is talking about 
severing Ansco Division from General Aniline & Film Corp. and selling 
it separately. Sale of General Aniline is held up—and may be for years—by 
litigation; but Attorney General McGrath thinks that-Ansco could be sold 
separately. He also hinted at a recapitalization plan for GAF. 

Also in Washington, the NPA and the Department of Agriculture 
divvied up their control over foods that have industrial uses—egg products, 
fats and oils, sugar, molasses, etc. USDA will have jurisdiction until they 
are incorporated into manufactured products, such as pharmaceuticals, 
paints, adhesives, etc. Then NPA takes over. 
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Synthetic ammonia is due for close scrutiny by the inorganic 
chemicals division of NPA. Situation is that at least five companies have 
applied for tax relief, in the form of certificates of necessity, on new 
synthetic ammonia capacity. 

But two of the applications are for capacity already built and 
operating. Three others—for a total capacity of 700 tons a day—are for 
units planned or under construction by Lion Oil (Texas), Spencer Chem- 
ical and Mississippi Chemical (Mississippi). 

Before OK’ing any of the applications, NPA is going to make 
a survey, establishing need of new capacity before granting tax relief. 


Swelling demand for basic chemicals has already outdated Dia- 
mond Alkali’s January expansion plans. At that time the company de- 
cided to spend $2.3 million to up chlorine output of its Houston plant. 

Now sights have been raised to a $5.5 million total outlay, 
boosting chlorine capacity to 400 tons a day. 

Diamond is thinking even farther ahead, may decide to use up 
the balance of its $11.5 million authorization from NPA, which would 
double the plant’s current capacity. 




















More on manpower: Not only is a crippling shortage of engi- 
neers in industry forseen (CIW Newsletter, April 21), but the Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission of the Engineers Joint Council claims that 
engineers grabbed off by the military services—which presumably need 
engineers too—are being wasted by assignment to jobs where their tech- 
nical talents are unused. The claim recalls similar contentions made 
during World War -II. 

The EMC is collecting data on such cases, has written to Sec- 
retary of Defense Marshall urging steps to see that engineers are used 
in their professional capacity. “There appears to be,” says the letter, 
“no established means . . . to avoid the call of engineers to service to fill 
non-engineering assignments. This may in the end have a serious effect 
upon defense production.” 








On the technical front, a new fiber and a new hydrogen per- 
oxide process are indicated by recent patents. 

Partial oxidation of hydrocarbons—propane and butanes—yields 
hydrogen peroxide rather than aldehydes if the temperature is high 
enough. Patent No. 2,533,581, assigned to Du Pont, describes use of a 
4:1 volume ratio of hydrocarbon to oxygen at temperatures from 370 to 
490 C, depending on which hydrocarbon is used. 

A fiber composed of acrylonitrile and allyl or methallyl cyanide 
is suggested by a patent (No. 2,529,911) on the copolymer, assigned to 
Eastman Kodak Co. Proportion of the allyl compound ranges from 2% 
to 40%. 

Frenchtown Porcelain Co. (Frenchtown, N. J.) is now actively 
researching markets for its ceramic body, #4462, which is mainly fused 
alumina containing a significant percentage of manganese. Its high re- 
sistance to heat, thermal shock, corrosion, abrasion and wear suggest 
possible use in jet and rocket engine parts, piping and parts subject to 
corrosion, and other heavy-duty ceramic applications. 

Stanford Research Institute is doing the research job. 


...+ The Editors 
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| ARE MARINE BORERS 
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it, CHEWING UP YOUR PILINGS? 
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Starve them with steel— plus 
NATIONAL graphite ground anodes! 





ADE-MARK 


WHY GRAPHITE ANODES ARE BEST 
FOR CATHODIC PROTECTION: 


@ Complete and sure protection in 


eon water iedeliainale If your dock facilities are subject to attack by marine 


borers, install borer-proof steel pilings, and protect 
those pilings from underwater corrosion by economi- 


@ Positive control in any weather; cal long-lasting “National” graphite ground anodes. 


agg ie — j The anodes are lowered to the bottom and connected 
with a shore-based rectifier. Another wire from the 
rectifier runs to the steel pilings. When current is 
passed, it flows out from the pilings into the water— 
thus giving very complete cathodic protection. No 
matter how severe the corrosive conditions are, you 
can regulate the current to afford the proper protec- 
tion, simply by adjusting the rectifier. 


Perfect for use in high 
resistance soils 


Longest life of any anode 
material obtainable 


Other advantages of steel pilings are: more strength 


... better fire resistance...less maintenance ... lower 
insurance rates. 


Thoroughly tested and 
proved in service for 

more than 20 years ae? : 

“National” graphite ground anodes also provide the 

most practical and economical cathodic protection for 

Pe eR buried pipe lines, tank farms, oil well casings, water 

Pr pe ee t mains, underground cables, ship bulls and dozens of 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY other products buried in earth or submerged in water. 

a Division of 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ae Ue protection 


New Yort, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


ee saves steel! 
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WHICH PACKAGE 
SUITS YOUR PRODUCT? 


SS High-vacuum, 


keyopener 


Double-tight 
reclosure 


Screw-top 
for liquids 


| Hermetically 
| sealed can 


Did you know that... 


This container Sp sunterPea Syrup 


Itis also perfect for Auto and Fumiture % 


And these are just a few of the many, many 
products which may be ideally packaged in 
this container! 

And did you know that for each product spe- 
cial seam compounds were developed by our 
research staff? 

Now, did you know that this is just one of 
hundreds of containers pioneered and devel- 
oped by Canco for many different businesses in 
many different fields? 

It is this 50-year experience in pioneering and 
developing which makes Canco the most ver- 
satile manufacturer in the industry. 

Today, in these critical times, Canco’s accu- 
mulated knowledge and resourcefulness will 
help its customers meet the unusual problems 
brought about by the national emergency. 








{canco) Containers—to help people live better 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO + HAMILTON, CANADA 
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CONTAINERS: Weak link in the chain of increased production. 


Package Pinch Hurts 


Searcity of steel causes scarcity of drums and cans; 





demands for other containers and packaging components outreach 
supply. Capacity production falls short of mounting orders. 


New capacities will ease shortage, but not before the end 





of year. Meanwhile industry wonders who gets available supply. 


NPA says essential needs will be met. Outlook is for mili- 





tary and defense production to get enough, a scramble for the rest. 


Acutely aware of the general short- 
age of containers, harried chemical 
men this week ponder a knotty prob- 
lem: How to ship increased produc- 
tion without a corresponding increase 
in the supply of containers. On the 
other hand, container producers are 
deluged with orders in the face of raw 
material shortages reminiscent of 
World War II. A good barometer of 
the size of the shortage is a recent re- 
port by the Department of Commerce. 
Commerce says that even in the last 
quarter of 1950, demands far out- 
reached supply, although at that time 
defense requirements were compara- 
tively light. 

Steel for Containers: The shortage 
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of steel containers is particularly pain- 
ful to the chemical companies since, 
along with the petroleum industry, 
they account for 80% of all consump- 
tion. NPA reports there has been a 
decline in production and that in 
1950, manufacturers were able to get 
only 75% of their needs. Presently, 
orders are backlogged 6 months. 
NPA’s Ray Norris (acting chief, 
Metal Containers Section of the Con- 
tainers Division) claims that the con- 
tainer industry could use 6 million 
tons of steel in 1951, if it were avail- 
able. Additional steel capacity (rough- 
ly 10% by the end of this year and 
20% by the end of next year) should 
go a long way toward alleviating the 
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shortage. But “it takes steel to make 
steel” and new facilities will reduce 
the immediate supply by approxi- 
mately 1%. 

Tin can makers, big steel users, are 
feeling not only the pinch on that ma- 
terial, but also the government policy 
for conserving tin. In 1950 tin can 
prices went up from 12 to 15%; de- 
mands 30%. As a result NPA issued 
Order M-25 which, as amended last 
month, sets up quotas and establishes 
A and B preference schedules for de- 
livery. Most chemical companies are 
reduced to 90% of their base period 
(1949 or 1950) use and placed on the 
B schedule, unless the product has a 
DO rating. 


Glass Containers: As the metal 
shortage spurs a swing to glass, a sell- 
er’s market is reported for glass con- 
tainer producers. However, the indus- 
try entered 1951 with a substantial 
cushion of unused capacity, as pointed 
out by Victor Hall,® of the Glass Man- 
ufacturers Institute. In 1950 produc- 
tion was at a sub-par 106 million 
gross. Early production figures for 
1951 indicate the industry is turning 
out containers at an annual rate of 117 
million gross. Furthermore, peak ca- 
pacity will not be hit until late spring 
or early summer so that ’51 produc- 
tion will probably be well above that 
figure. In general the outlook by man- 
ufacturers is that for the remainder of 
the year they will be able to meet de- 
mands on a reasonable basis. 


Paper and Paperboard: NPA re- 
ports that production of folding and 
set-up boxes is at a 4-year high but 
that demand is up 25% over 1950. A 
backlog of orders has resulted in a 
6 to 8 week delay in delivery. The 
situation with regard to paper bags 
and containers is about the same: Ca- 
pacity production, 50% rise in de- 
mands and delays in delivery of 90 
days or more. 


Other Materials: In fact the same 
picture is true for almpst every type 


sof container and packaging com 


nent. Demand for wooden boxes has 
soared 80% but lumber, nails, and 
steel strapping are hard to come by. 


“Occasion: AMA Packaging Conference, Atlan- 
tic City. 
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Fibre cans and tubes makers say there 
is no inventory on hand, but DO’s are 
mounting. Plastic film container fabri- 
cators are hard pressed to meet heavy 
defense orders despite production in- 
creases as high as 147%. 


Outlook: In a transition period such 
as we are now in, shortages of all 
types are to be expected. Long range 
prospects point to the easing of the 
scarcity as new capacities are brought 
in all along the line. But for the pres- 
en, the outlook is not too bright. 

That poses the question: Who will 
get the present available supply. NPA 
says that “essential” needs will be met. 

For other customers, the picture 
is not so clear. The best bet is that 
companies will get what they need to 
supply the military and defense re- 
quirements—after that it will be a case 
of catch-as-catch-can. 


Sachse Gets Nod 


This week Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co. assessed its process for 
production of acetylene by the partial 
oxidation of natural gas with “ton- 
nage oxygen”—the Sachse process. The 
result was good—so good that the 
firm is planning a large expansion of 
the small semi-commercial plant which 


has been operating at Texas City, Tex- 


as, for over a year (CI, June, 1949, 
p. 905). 


The Texas City plant is the first com- 
mercial installation (Monsanto is 
building a similar plant, also at Texas 
City) for producing natural gas acety- 
lene and represents the culmination of 
37 years’ work by Carbide. 

Since 1914: Carbide’s research on 
production of acetylene from natural 
gas is the direct outgrowth of a fel- 
lowship established at Mellon Insti- 
tute in 1914. Shortly after its estab- 
lishment, work turned to the produc- 
tion of chemicals from olefins, also 
produced by natural gas cracking. 

Acetylene was not forgotten, how- 
ever, and a semi-commercial acetylene 
chemicals plant was established by 
Carbide & Carbon in 1924 at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. In 1925 this became the 
Niacet Chemicals Corp. and Carbide 
& Carbon returned to the production 
of chemicals from olefins. 

Initial experimental work on the 
partial oxidation process, used at 
Texas City, was started in 1945 and 
progressed through the usual cycle 
of small-scale experiments to the unit 
completed last year. Installation of the 
still larger unit is now only a question 
ot obtaining from the government the 
necessary priorities and certificates of 
necessity. 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS’ SODIUM: A third of profits from chemicals, hopes 


President Bierwirth. 


Bottled-in-Bond Chemicals 


Within a period of five years National Distillers Products 





Corp. will have fashioned a major new power in the chemical 
industry, both by amalgamation with existing companies and by 
construction of totally new plants. 


The anticipated $75 million annual sales will come from 





National’s chemical activities in resins, ethyl alcohol and its 
derivatives, chlorine, metallic sodium, sodium peroxide, and 


soda ash. 


Next week National Distillers Chem- 
ical Corp. hopes to begin production 
of sodium peroxide at its new Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, plant. Next month, 
stockholders of National Distillers 
Products Corp., the chemical com- 
pany’s parent, and of alcohol and 
er be ees U.S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Inc., are expected to approve the 
merger of the two companies. 

Late next year production should 
begin at a new soda ash purification 
unit to be operated by a company 
owned jointly by National Distillers 
and Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. And shortly thereafter Na- 
tional Distillers Chemical Corp. is 
expected to increase its production of 
chlorine and metallic sodium by 50% 
at Ashtabula, Ohio, where it has been 
operating a metallic sodium plant 
since the summer of 1950, 


New Power: This burst of activity 
adds up to the creation of a new 
power in the chemical industry—one 
which will provide earnings on about 
$75 million in gross sales (on top of 
the $27 earned by National in 1950 
on other products). National’s gross 
sales were $399 million in 1950. 

Thus the hope voiced several years 


ago by National’s president J. E. 
Bierwirth, that one-third of National's 
profits would eventually come from 
chemicals, appears well on its way to 
realization. 


Basis: National Distillers’ earnings, 
held down through the War years, 
rocketed from $11.8 million in 1945 
to $40 million in 1946 and they have 
leveled off at the $25 million-a-year 
bracket ever since. A conservative 
dividend policy built up earned sur- 
plus from $33 million in 1944 to $117 
million in 1950, providing a firm cap- 
ital base on which to build. And that 
is just what National is doing. 

Reentry: National Distillers is no 
stranger to the chemical industry: Its 
corporate predecessor, Distillers Se- 
curities Corp., acquired controlling 
stock in USI when it was formed in 
1906. This was sold in 1915 for $2.5 
million. Later it acquired several in- 
dustrial alcohol plants, two of which 
it sold in 1929: Kentucky Alcohol Co., 
Westwego, La., to USI; a 50% stock 
interest in Eastern Alcohol Co. to Du 
Pont. 

In 1933 National teamed up with 
USI, forming Penn-Maryland Corp. to 
produce blended whiskies; and in 
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1934, USI sold its 50% stock interest 
to National. In January of this year 
National purchased for cash 122,907 
shares (25% of the total) of USI 
common from Air Keduction Co., and 
a merger between the two companies 
has been proposed. To be voted on 
June 5 of this year, the plan calls for 
two shares of National Distillers com- 
mon to be exchanged for each share 
of USI common. 

Sodium First: National's sodium 
operations started in 1946 when Du 
Pont retained E. B, Badger & Sons 
Co. to find somebody with $10 million 
to invest in the construction and op- 
eration of a new plant for the simul- 
taneous production of chlorine and 
elemental sodium. Although there was 
a second producer in 1946—Ethyl 
Corp.—Du Pont had a direct financial 
interest in it. Half of Ethyl is owned 
by General Motors, 23% of whose 
common stock is owned by Du Pont. 

National had the needed capital 
and a Du ‘Pont-designed and en- 
gineered plant was erected for Na- 
tional at Ashtabula. Present capacity 
is 18,000 tons of metallic sodium per 
year, and it is expected that this will 
be increased by 50% in the near fu- 
ture. Chlorine from this plant is piped 
to Hooker-Detrex, Inc.’s adjacent plant 
for production of trichloroethylene. 
Total investment in the two plants, 
if the proposed 50% expansion is car- 
ried through, will be somewhat under 
$20 million. 

Soda Ash: Production of soda ash is 
National’s latest venture. Some time 
ago Westvaco, before it was purchased 
by Food Machinery, began sinking a 
shaft to a bed of trona under the 
plains of Wyoming near Green River. 
This was completed some time ago, 
but the soda ash when used for glass- 
making, gave an off-colored product. 
After much investigation Westvaco de- 
cided to erect a purification plant at 
Westvaco, Wyo. The new unit when 
it is completed, probably towards the 
latter part of 1952, will have a pro- 
duction capacity of 300,000 tons per 
year of purified ash. 

This operation has been separated 
from Food Machinery’s other activi- 
ties and will be carried on by a new 
subsidiary to be set up for this pur- 
pose. National Distillers will obtain, 
for $2 million, a 20% stock interest in 
this as-yet-unnamed subsidiary (CIW, 
April 7, 1951). 

Consolidation: These moves may 
or may not represent the extent of Na- 
tional’s interest in the chemical indus- 
try. In any event, a period of com- 
parative quiet is likely to ensue while 
the gains that have been made are 
consolidated. 
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Navy Probes Plastics 


The U. S. Navy isn’t interested in 
plastics as “substitutes;” for even 
though many strategic metals are 
scarce, the military services have first 
call. Rather, specific properties of 
various plastics dictate their use in 
many applications, and Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory's new plastics re- 
search center is busy ferreting out, 
comparing, and recommending syn- 
thetic materials for naval use. 

The Plastics Laboratory is among the 
most recent to become a part of the 
NOL set-up at White Oak, Md., a 
Washington, D. C. suburb. It is carry- 
ing on the work begun at the old Sil- 
ver Spring Plastic Laboratory, which 
during the last war was directly under 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. 
When the Bureau’s research facilities 
were centralized, the Silver Spring 
unit was moved to NOL. 

$40 Million Set-up: NOL is one of 
the most modern and best-equipped 
research and development establish- 
ments in the world. Moreover, it is 
supplemented by five field stations. 

Construction of the White Oak labs 
began in 1944 and was substantially 
completed in 1949. It includes more 
than 60 permanent buildings located 
on a 938-acre tract. Property, plant 
and structures are worth over $20 
million; equipment, another $20 mil- 
lion. 

The plastic research is done in 
Building 71, first designed as a ware- 
house. Here plastic materials are 
molded, fabricated and _ finished. 
Laboratory facilities for plastic ex- 
periments are provided in the main 


laboratory and administration build- 
ing. Chemical, biological and design 
experiments are carried out in the 
main building. Additional testing can 
be carried out in the newest NOL 
laboratory, the Environmental Test 
Building, which can simulate high 
and low temperature, humidity and 
pressure. 


All Kinds of Jobs: Building 71—the 
Plastic Lab—is equipped with a com- 
plete assortment of machinery to 
make articles from plastics, ranging 
from tiny items to pieces as large as 
20 feet in length. It can perform vari- 
ous types of industrial fabrication 
such as compression, injection and 
transfer molding, blow-molding, sheet 
forming and allied techniques. 

The seven sections or “shops” re- 
veal the extent of the lab’s operations. 
They are the die making shop (makes 
intricate tools for die-making and 
molds), low-pressure plastics section 
(resins and reinforced plastics), pulp- 
resin section, high-pressure section 
(where most of plastics parts are 
made) design and measurement sec- 
tion, resins section, and adhesives and 
coatings section. 

Although aimed at the military 
sphere, some of NOL plastic work 
has found civilian uses. The plastic 
spray used by the Navy to “can” or 
preserve shipboard installations, which 
was developed at the plastics lab, is 
one of these. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has been experiment- 
ing with the spray and has issued a 
number of reports commending it for 
use as a temporary sealing sheath to 
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Price Lid Balks Expansion 


New general price edict (CPR 22) has chemical industry 





in uproar as huge bookkeeping job looms for many companies. 


CIW survey of chemical 


managements reveals price base 





period ill-chosen, expansion plans 


Some relief may come 





method now being considered by 


“Boon to bookkeepers.” This was the 
most charitable and printable com- 
ment chemical managements could 
make about Ceiling Price Regulation 
22 which royally floored them this 
week. And as the initial shock of the 
edict wore off, the area of criticism 
enlarged to include the whole work- 
ings of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion and the mental machinery of the 
man who heads it . . . Michael V. 
DiSalle. 

Reactions—Plenty: To get an across 
the board reaction to the new price 
regulation, Chemical Industries Week 
queried chemical executives through- 
out the nation. The major complaints 
in order of frequency were: (1) Too 


much bookkeeping (2) Too general 
an order for a specific industry to 
live by (3) Too complicated (4) Harm- 
ful to expansion plans (5) Bad base 
period chosen (6) Harmful to research 
and development progress. 


West: Specific reactions were hot 
and heavy. Said Everett Griffin, presi- 
dent Griffin Chemical Co. . . . “how 
are you going to control under one 
order a segment of industry as diversi- 
fied as chemicals? The order seems un- 
real in many respects.” In the same 
city and the same day, R. A. LaMoree, 





Exempt from CPR 22 are manufacturers 

of the following products: 

Coke, Coal Chemicals, Coke Oven Gas 

Crude and Synthetic Rubber 

Synthetic Textile Fibers and Yarns 

Drugs and Cosmetics 

Household Soaps and Cleansers 

Ethyl and Butyl Alcohol, Acetone 

Paints and Varnishes 

Naval Stores 

Most Fats and Oils, Including Whale 
and Fish Oil 

Natural Dyeing Materials 

Inedible Tallcws and Greases 

Oil seeds and Nuts Retaining Their 
Identity in Normal Trade Practice 

Other Chemical Items Like Glycerin, 
Soap Stock, Glue Stock, Oleo Stock, 
Gums and Waxes. 
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will be hurt. 


in form of alternative pricing 
government officials. 


sales manager of Stauffer Chemical 
Company said “there are not enough 
accountants in the country to under- 
stand the order and do the work call- 
ed for.” 


Midwest: E. W. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent and general. manager of Ar- 
mour’s auxiliary companies said: 
“there are many questions to be an- 
swered. We can’t say how the order 
will affect us because of the connec- 
tion of our chemical business with 
Armour and Company’s other busi- 
ness. Should we consider it separately 
from curled hair, glue, sandpaper, 
etc... . or with them?” 

William Block of Blockson Chemi- 
cal Company raised the interesting 
point of “who starts first—if we revise 
prices before our raw material sup- 
pliers do, what happens?” 


East: In keeping with eastern con- 
servatism, most executives would per- 
mit themselves to be quoted. But a 
few chose some rather caustic words 
to describe their feelings on the mat- 
ter. One comment: “DiSalle ought to 
have his head examined . . . why can’t 
he be sensible once in a while?” An- 
other comment: “this new edict 
smacks of pure unadulterated social- 
ism . . . it penalizes research efforts 
and just about negates expansion.” 

There’s no doubt that the name of 
the bustling price boss will be cussed 
out many times within the next four 
weeks. For from now until May 28th, 
when the price rollback edict goes in- 
to effect, hundreds of chemical com- 
panies will have to refigure the prices 
of many tens of thousands of products. 
That will take a lot of overtime arith- 
metic and ironically, under the new 
regulation, extra overhead and over- 
time are not to be figured in for price 
increases. Noble aims: According to 
the prefects of prices, CPR 22 has 
three main purposes: (1) roll back of 
margins widened after Korea, (2) res- 
toration of normal (what's normal) 
cost-price relationships, and (8) grant- 


PRICE BOSS DiSALLE barks out order, 
starts squawks. 


ing of needed relief to manufacturers 
from the general freeze order. 

Inclusive: According to the official 
wording CPR 22 applies to “sales by 
all manufacturers in the continental 
United States, including exporters, ex- 
cept sales at retail and sales of com- 
modities specifically exempted. Man- 
ufacturers with last fiscal year gross 
sales under $250,000 have the option 
of using CPR 22 or remaining under 
the GCPR (General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation of January 26, 1951).” 


Exemptions: After CPR 22 came 
out there was notably easier breathing 
among some segments of the chemical 
industry . . . those who are specifically 
exempted—usually because they are 
already covered by other OPS regula- 
tions. Among the fortunate are manu- 
facturers of crude and synthetic rub- 
ber, synthetic textiles, drugs and cos- 
metics, many fermentation products 
and producers of naval stores and most 
fats and oils (see table). 


Principles: The main principle be- 
hind the twenty second command- 
ment of price regulation is the return 
to pre-Korean prices adjusted for in- 
creases in manufacturing costs be- 
tween Korea (June 27, 1950) and De- 
cember 31, 1950 (on some _ items, 
March 15, 1951). The base year is 
July/49 to June/50. OPS argues that 
if the margin in the base year was 
sufficient, then the formula used in 
the new regulation should be sound 
for present production. But increases 
are limited to manufacturing costs 
(labor and materials) actually required 
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for production. Overhead, sales, re- 
search and advertising costs connot be 
brought into the price computations. 

Two Big Rubs: It is significant that 
right in these basic principles are the 
reasons for the two biggest complaints 
(a mild word) that the chemical in- 
dustry hurls at the new pricing pro- 
nouncement: (1) it picked a dull, un- 
representative base year and (2) it 
completely ignores the cost of re- 
search . . . a necessity, not a luxury, 
of the chemical industry. 

In Operation: Essentially, CPR 22 
deals with methods of re-pricing com- 
modities delivered or offered between 
July 19, 1949 and June 24, 1950. In 
figuring these new ceilings a chemical 
manufacturer must start with his base 
period price and make adjustments 
for increases in factory labor and ma- 
terial costs. If he has made no in- 
creases, he may retain his base prices 
without calculating adjustments. 

Labor Adjustment: Under the regu- 
lation, a manufacturer can compute 
labor cost adjustments either for the 
entire business or for a unit of the 
business for which he regularly main- 
tains separate records. If the compu- 
tation is made for the entire business 
the regulation provides for a single 
labor cost adjustment percentage to 
be applied to the base period price 
of every commodity manufactured 
during that time. 

Similar calculations on labor cost 
increases are allowed on units of a 
business for which separate records 
are maintained. If this is done the 
manufacturer uses sales and factory 
payroll figures for the unit concern- 
ed and applies the labor cost increas- 
es uniformly to the base period prices 
of all commodities produced in that 
unit of the business. 

Material Cost Adjustment: There 
are four, and none of them particular- 
ly simple, methods for calculating the 
material cost adjustment factor. All 
require a lot of head scratching but 
the so-called “aggregate” method is 
probably the kindest to pencil points. 
In a general sense it subtracts a sum- 
mation of materials decreases from 
increases (costs) to determine the 
total material increases. It then di- 
vided this hard won answer by sales 
to get the desired “materials cost ad- 
justment factor.” The multiplication 
of the base period price by this 
“factor” is said to result in the proper 
new price. To repeat, this “aggregate” 
method is the simple approach to the 
problem. 

Hardship: There is a provision in 
the new price edict for appeal, based 
on hardship. Such appeals may be 
made to OPS by manufacturers only if 
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ceilings result in operating losses. Ac- 
tion, officials promise, will be forth- 
coming within 30 days from the date 
of the appeal. 

Reports: By May 28, every chemi- 
cal manufacturer whose products are 
not exempt or not separately covered 
by a special OPS order must file a 
report on OPS Public Form #8. The 
information requested by the form 
covers: (1) product covered by re- 
port (2) dates of base period chosen 
(3) estimated 1950 sales in dollars 
(4) labor cost adjustment factor for 
the product line (5) materials cost ad- 
justment factor, and (6) the proposed 
price. Then the manufacturer must 
wait 15 days after registered mail has 
delivered his form before he can be- 
gin selling at the new figures. 

Relief in Sight: OPS officials admit 
they expect trouble, claim they are 
considering many supplementary reg- 


ulations to ease the situation. The 
most important of these will give man- 
ufacturers an alternative pricing meth- 
od to CPR 22, under which they can 
adjust ceilings to the general free or- 
der of January 26 rather than to base 
prices as required in the order. The 
hope: that this may relieve the plight 
of multi-product companies such as 
those who make up the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Many VIP’s in the chemical indus- 
try were still too dazed, puzzled, or 
maddened to choose words with 
which to express their views. Many 
more are waiting for interpretations 
now in the making by lawyers and 
other experts in the art of unstringmyg 
red tape. But there’s no doubt that 
CPR 22, a wordy document, born in 
a labor of words, will live in a life 
of words . . . and all of them won't 


be nice. 


Helping Hand For Inventors 


“A man and an idea are no longer 
enough to move our technological ma- 
chine. . . . We must bring facilities, 
money and the man together . . . so 
that no good idea dies aborning for 
lack of opportunity.” Thus did P. C. 
Spencer, president of Sinclair Oil 
Corp., propound last week the basic 
philosophy of the “Sinclair Plan.” 

Sinclair’s multi-million dollar re- 
search-facilities at Harvey, Ill., have 
just been incorporated as Sinclair Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corp. 
Under the Sinclair Plan these facili- 
ties have been thrown open “to any 
American with an idea for new or bet- 
ter petroleum product or application.” 

These ideas will be sought out with 
the aid of advertising, publicity, and 
any other possible means. Mutual in- 
terest dictates that they should be pro- 
tected by a patent or patent applica- 
tion before submission. A screening 
will indicate those showing most 
promise. 

Selected ideas will be tested by 
Sinclair’s facilities to prove commer- 
cial or scientific value. A simple con- 
tract between the inventor and Sin- 
clair will grant Sinclair royalty-free 
use of the invention in return for 
their investment of money, time, fa 
cilities and personnel. This contract 
will not impair the inventor’s oppor- 
tunity to sell his idea or make other 
arrangements elsewhere outside of his 
agreement with Sinclair. 

Spencer pointed out that in the 
early days, an amateur scientist or 


P. C. SPENCER: An attic’s not enough. 


mechanic could invent, test, and mar- 
ket his brainchild from an attic, base- 
ment, or garage workshop. But pyra- 
miding inventions have advanced our 
technology so rapidly and complexly 
that a new idea can rarely be put 
through its paces without the help of 
a small army of specialists, costly test 
equipment, and years of effort. Thus 
the need is obvious for industry, with 
money and facilities, to team up with 
the men who have the ideas. This 
open-door policy should result in even 
more rapid development of new prod- 
ucts for the mutual benefit of the in- 
ventor and industry. 
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be used when fumigating tobacco and 
other farm crops. 


Top Secret: Details of experiments 
dealing with many types of plastics 
for naval ordnance uses cannot be re- 
vealed; but engineers, using laminated 
plastics and “plastic type” materials, 
are solving many of the Navy’s long- 
standing problems. 


Tell, Sell Government 


To sell to the government, business- 
men should tell government purchas- 
ing officials what their companies 
make and sell. This was the basic 
message of a pamphlet issued this 
week by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Department of Manufacture. 
Copies of the booklet were distributed 
during the early part of the week at 
the Chambers annual meeting in 
Washington. 

The pamphlet, which should have 
much meaning to chemical manufac- 
turers, especially those who deal in 
specialty items, was prepared by Emil 
K. Gubin, Washington administrative 
lawyer who has become a one man 
procurement information center 
(CIW, Apr. 7). 

Six Steps: Gubin’s gospel, which is 
entitled “Six Steps in Selling to the 
Armed Forces,” gives direct advice on 
government buying procedures and 
methods of selling to the military. 
Throughout the work, the author ham- 
mers constantly on the advisability 
of businessmen preparing brochures 
that explain their companies’ product 
line, resources, equipment and general 
ability to handle government business. 

Neat, Not Gaudy: The brochure 
needn’t be an expensive printed job, 
says the expert. A neat and simple 
typewritten or mimeographed presen- 
tation is good enough. The brochure 
when left on the desk of a buying 
official provides a constant reminder 
of what a given company makes or 
can make. And it’s very important, 
the booklet claims, to give a picture 
not only of what the company now 
makes but also what its physical set- 
up might enable it to make .. . if a 
need arises. 

Gubin claims that the same prin- 
ciples that prove successful in ordinary 
commercial activities should be fol- 
lowed in selling to the government. 
Procurement officials are no different, 
basically, than purchasing officials in 
commercial life. “When you can’t sell 
another businessman on the first try, 
you don’t go over his head to your 
congressman of the customer’s home 
office. You go back and sell until you 
get results.” 


USCC Warning 


A warning that some of the things 
done in Washington as “emergency” 
undertakings may change our system 
of government if they are permitted 
to remain was sounded last week by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber was dealing primarily with 
organized labor’s efforts to have a di- 
rect hand in running the mobilization 
agencies. But the warning has general 
significance because “emergency” con- 
trols like “emergency” taxes tend to 
become permanent. 

The Chamber stated that the de- 
mands organized labor is making upon 
the President and his mobilization ad- 
ministrators must be recognized for 
what they really are: proposals cal- 
culated to produce basic and perma- 
nent changes not only in labor rela- 
tions but also in the administrative 
phases of government. The mobiliza- 
tion crisis is just the excuse, even 
though the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee continues to cry emergency as 
the reason for the demands. 

The Chamber sees two issues: The 
first: If organized labor representa- 
tives are put on important mobiliza- 
tion agencies of the government, and 
function as such, then a minority 


‘group has a direct hand in the govern- 


ment. And the second is that if the 
Wage Stabilization Board is turned 
into a labor court handling all kinds 
of labor questions, not wages alone, 
then a special kind of compulsory 
arbitration will result. 

“If the demands are met and if the 
crisis lasts a decade or more, as well 
it might, the changes would become 
basic and permanent,” the Chamber 
says. 


Harmony Restored 


Better patent protection for chemical 
inventors is provided in a recent de- 
cision of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. Overruling itself, the 
Court has held that a chemical patent 
may have a “Markush” type claim 
under a true generic claim. 

“Markush” type claims are peculiar to 
chemical patents. Such claims are 
neither for a broad class of com- 
pounds nor for a specific compound. 
In 1924 an inventor named Markush 
tried to get a claim using the generic 
term, “monoainine,” and was told that 
it was too broad. He then shifted the 
claim to define a number of mono- 
amines by name. Example: “. . . ma- 
terial selected from the group con- 
sisting of aniline, homologs of aniline, 
and halogen substitutes of aniline.” 


Since that time, Markush claims have 
flourished to confuse inventor, patent 
attorney, patent examiner and court 
alike. 

In 1946, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals held that if true gen- 
eric claims were allowable, any Mar- 
kush claims in the same application 
should be rejected. On October 11, 
1949, notice appeared which was dia- 
metrically opposed to the decision of 
the Court. The Commissioner of Pat- 
ents instructed the Examiners that a 
Markush claim should not be rejected 
merely because of the presence of a 

eneric claim which included the 
es in its scope. The recent de- 
cision (In Re Greider and Smith, 88 
USPQ 384,) again brings the Court 
and the Patent Office into harmony. 
Said the Court in its decision, “such 
instruction, in our opinion, is based 
upon sound reasoning . . .: 

“This restriction (with respect to 

Markush type claims, would be log- 

ically sound if there were a reason- 

able certainty that the true genus 
claim would be held valid by the 
courts. Conceivably, a patentee 
may have presented a number of 
examples which, in the Examiner's 
opinion, are sufficiently representa- 
tive to support a generic claim and 
yet a court may subsequently hold 
the claim invalid . . . Where this 

happens the patentee is often lim- 

ited to species claims which may 

not provide him with suitable 
protection.” 


FOREIGN..... 


Pakistan: A new pharmaceutical fac- 
tory, the Ibna Sine Laboratory, is 
expected to go into production some 
time in June. Plant will furnish Pakis- 
tan’s needs and leave a balance for 
export to neighboring countries. Pres- 
ent plans call for the inauguration of 
a three-year expansion program shortly 
after the plant goes into operation. 
* 


France: Vital chemicals such as plas- 
tics and aviation gasoline will be pro- 
duced more cheaply in France as a 
result of an ECA grant to an impor- 
tant chemical plant in the Marseilles 
region; $825,000 is being invested in 
the Societa Naphtachimie near Mar- 
tigues. The Marshall plan funds will 
be used to buy special machinery in 
the U.S. and to engage the service of 
American technicians. 
2 

Egypt: American experts are now at 
Aswan preparing specifications for a 
chemical fertilizer plant. The plant 
will be one of the first to receive 
the benefits of the hydro-electric 
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Swan-Finch uses 
Tri-Sure Closures 
to keep impurities 
from its famous 


Motor Oils, Gear Oils 
and Hydraulic Oils 


Almost a century ago, the Swan-Finch Oil Corporation 
was founded on a reputation for quality and dependability. 
Today that reputation attains its pinnacle in the Swan- 
Finch Line of Lubricating Oils and Greases. 


Motul Motor Oils are noted for their high viscosity index 
and resistance to oxidation, because they embody selected 
base stocks . . . painstakingly refined—and additives. 


Motul Motor Oils and Safco Industrial Oils are known 
for their purity, their complete freedom from contamina- 
tion—because every Swan-Finch drum is protected by 
Tri-Sure Closures*, 


Operators of hydraulic equipment, for instance, know 
that Saf-Drive Hydraulic Oils are always clean—will 
never clog the delicate parts of a pump— because they are 
delivered in drums that seal out all impurities. 


Today, Tri-Sure protection is an additional selling feature 
for any drum delivered product. Utilize it now—to give 
your product security from leakage, contamination and 
undetected pilferage. When you orcer drums, just specify 
“Tri-Sure Closures”. 

*The “Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 28 


years serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure 
Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals 


have been used. ¢€ LOS ka @ E & 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Many users of Sulphur are finding 
that Sulphur Dioxide can be effec- 


fa a0 d 





tively and e ically 
for Sulphur. Many industries have 
made this conversion and the re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. 
Perhaps Sulphur Dioxide can be 
just as effectively adapted to your 
operation. At no obligation to you, 
one of our representatives would 
be glad to consult with you. 


Listed below are a few of the industries 
that are using Sulphur Dioxide to solve 
many of their production problems 
today. 


. 


Pulp Paper industry Leather Tanning 





Textile Industry Metal Refining 
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power from Aswan dam. 

Work by the experts is expected to 
last for two months. When they have 
finished their studies, the Minister of 
Public Works will submit the project 
for international bids 


KEY CHANGES... 
J. D. Gunther: From secretary to vice 
president, Air Reduction. 

T. Stanley O’Brien: To secretary, Air 
Reduction. 

C. H. Black: From president to chair- 
man of board, American Can Co. 

W. C. Stolk: From executive v. p. to 
president, American Can Co. 

William S. Richardson: To vice presi- 
dent, B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Edward A. Ravenscroft: To vice presi- 
dent, Abbott Laboratories. 

Ernest K. Gladding: From assistant di- 


rector to director, Du Pont Develop- 
ment Department. 


Emile F. Du Pont: To director, Du 
Pont Service Department. 


Edward R. Gay: To executive v. p., 


- Si.-Regis Paper Co. 


Morse G. Dial: To executive v. p., 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 


George W. Marshall: To vice presi- 
dent, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Alvin F. Heinsohn: To vice president, 
Raybestos-Manhattan. 


CHARLES A. THOMAS, president of 
Monsanto, was executive v.p. before he 
was elected to replace W. N. Rand, who 
retired. 


ERNEST W. REID, now president, Corn 
Products Refining, was v.p. of the Chem- 
ical and Research Division. 


EXPANSION... . 


Alcan: The company now officially 
confirms the report (CIW, Apr. 21, 
1951) that it will go ahead with its 
huge aluminum reduction plant at 
Kitimat, B. C. Capital expenditure is 
estimated at $160 million, annual ca 
pacity at 175 to 220 million lbs. 

Raw material will be received from 
the Caribbean area or Canada by ship 
or rail, and power will come from a 
chain of interior lakes. The water will 
drop 2,500 ft. through a 10 mi. tun- 
nel beneath the coastal mountains to 
a powerhouse inside the mountain. 

In another expansion move, Alcan 
is building a power plant at Chute 
Savanne in Quebec’s Saguenay dis- 
trict at an estimated cost of $60 mil- 
lion. The company has started a re- 
duction plant in Quebec to cost $45 
million. New capacity there, with the 
new plant in B. C., will boost primary 
aluminum production by 330 million 
Ibs. 

e 
Alcoa: Aluminum Co. of America will 
immediately start construction of a 
reduction plant at Wenatchee, Wash. 
Adequate power will be assured as a 
result of negotiations with the Bonne 
ville Power Administration and the 
Public Utility District of Chelan 
Couaty, Wash. The plant will cost $40 
million and will produce 170 million 
Ibs. of aluminum a year. 
e 

Swift and Co.: Expansion of the Bar- 
tow, Fla., plant will add 20,000 tons 
to its annual fertilizer capacity. Work 
will get under way immediately and 
be completed some time next fall. 
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If you use 


WAX 


in any of these 
products or processes... 





1 Auto Polishes 

2 Bottle Cap Linings 

3 Candles 

4 Carbon Poper 

5 Citrus Fruit Dips 

6 Coils and Condensors 

7 Crayons 

8 Fabric Treating 

9 Flax Packings 

10 Food Packaging 

11 Hard Surface Floor Covering 
12 Insulating Materials 

13 Leather Belting 

14 Leather Finishes and Dressings 
15 Leather Packing 


16 Lubricant for lroners and 
Presses 


17 Lubricant for Thread and Cord 


... there is a Concord 


Wax especially suited 
to your needs 


18 Matches 

19 Mold Lubrication 

20 Paper Coatings 

21 Paper impregnating 

22 Paper Sizings 

23 Phonograph Records 

24 Polishes 

25 Printing Inks 

26 Protective Coatings 

27 Rust Preventives 

28 Self-Polishing Floor Wax 
29 Sizing Materials 

30 Soaps 

31 Starches 

32 Textile Finishes 

33 Transformers 

34 Water-Wax Emulsions 
35 Wire and Cable Insulation 


CONCORD #159 
CONCORD WAX CWB 
CONCORD PARWAX 
CONCORD AQUAWAX 
CONCORD #190 
CONCORD WAX PWB 
KARAGAMI WAX 


CONCORD 
MICROCRYSTALLINE 


..-mail this coupon to learn 
the economical and special 
technical features of 


CONCORD WAXES 











CONCORD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Moorestown, New Jersey 


ZA 
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Please send me informative technical data and price lists on Concord 
special waxes designed for the following uses (indicate numerals as 
listed above or describe more fully): 
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VICTAMIDE 


Victamide is an ammonium salt of an amide-polyphosphate. 
It has the following typical analysis: 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 


P.O, 
NH, (Total) 
NH, (Free) 


Amide N as NH; 


are you seeking these 


unique properties ? 


YOU WILL BENEFIT 


FROM VICTAMIDE 


The unique properties of 
Victamide offer opportu- 
nities for improving your 
process and increasing the 
selling advantages of your 
products. If you would 
like an experimental sam- 
ple of Victamide, write 
today .. . on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 
We shall be glad to work 
with you. 


SEQUESTERING 
AND WATER 
SOFTENING 


76.1% 
22.4% 
15.4% 

7.0% 


PHYSICAL STATE 


Victamide is a white, fluffy, non-crystalline solid. Its 
particle size is exceedingly fine, practically all being 
less than 5 microns. The apparent density is only 22 
pounds per cubic foot. Victamide has a slightly salty 
taste and no odor. 


SOLUBILITY 

Victamide is highly soluble in water (100 grams will 
dissolve in 100 cc.), going into solution readily in hot 
water and slowly in cold. A 5% solution has a pH of 
approximately 5.3. It is slightly soluble in ethylene 
glycol, but practically insoluble in alcohol, acetic acid, 
butylacetate, acetone, benzene, toluene, and carbon 
tetrachloride. 


VISCOSITY OF SOLUTIONS 


Viscosity increases with concentration up to 25 centi- 
poises at equal parts by weight of Victamide and water. 
At this concentration the solution has a specific gravity 
of 1.394. 


Victamide forms complexes with many metallic 
ions including calcium, magnesium, copper, alu- 
minum, and iron. Chelation is best accomplished 
in alkaline solution although this is not essential 
in every case. A chart showing the amounts of 
Victamide necessary to soften hard waters is 
given below. The figures show its effectiveness as 
a water softener when used with soap. 





VICTAMIDE 


Hardness of water treated—ppm 
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FLAME RETARDANT 


PROPERTIES 


DEFLOCCULATION 
AND DISPERSION 


141 West Jackson Boulevard «+ 
A. R. Maas Chemical Co., Division ° 


oe 


Victamide is an effective fire retardant. It is pre- 
ferred in applications where an exceptionally high 
P.O; content, great solubility, and noncrystalline 
character are important. 


Victamide’s deflocculating and dispersing proper- 
ties are showing promise in improving the fluidity, 
pumpability, and solids content of suspensions of 
kaolin clay, calcium carbonate, and other finely 
divided solids used in the paper and related in- 
dustries. These properties also suggest applica- 
tions in soap and detergent formulations to 
provide water softening, building, and non- 
dusting characteristics. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
4570 Ardine Street, South Gate, California 
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RESEARCH 


CLARK E. THORP (right): Down-to-earth significance, despite the rocket ships. 


Safer Outlook For Ozone 


Safe, concentrated liquid ozone is the latest news from 





the laboratories of Armour Research Foundation. 


Formerly available only in inconveniently high dilution, 





ozone can now be handled more easily... . 


Broadening the practical scope of this powerful, poten- 





tially important industrial oxidant. 


Recent disclosure by Armour Research 
Foundation that concentrated liquid 
ozone could be handled far more 
safely than ever before has engendered 
a torrent of high-flying prose in many 
quarters. Rocket ships and jaunts to 
the moon have taken a good deal of 
the play. Although the glamor of the 
Buck Rogers approach is undeniable, 
the new research development has a 
great deal of down-to-earth industrial 
significance. 

Commercial ozone is of modern 
vintage. For more than a century, the 
pungent, bluish gas was little more 
than an experimental commodity. But 
the last decade saw intensive devel- 
opment of ozone as an oxidant, and 
the debut of equipment to produce it 
on a tonnage scale. Today the proc- 
ess utility of ozone is firmly estab- 
lished and its competitive position 
compares favorably with many of the 
more conventional industrial oxidants. 

The gas is made commercially by 
electronic irradiation of air or oxy- 
gen. Finished product is highly di- 
luted, containing only 1 or 2% ozone 
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by weight. Concentration can be in- 
creased by liquifaction, but the liquid 
ozone is highly explosive and entails 
grave handling risks. Dilution with 
liquid oxygen reduces the explosive 
hazard if ozone concentration can be 
kept below 30%. This is not as easy 
as it appears because liquid oxygen 
and ozone are not completely misci- 
ble; the ozone-rich phase in such a 
system is as explosive as the pure 
substance. Furthermore, the lower- 
boiling oxygen evaporates faster to 
increase the ozone concentration. 
Cost Appeal: Although most  in- 
dustrial ozone used to date has been 
in the highly diluted gaseous form, 
the economic appeal of a concen- 
trated liquid product has long been 
recognized. Due to the inherent insta- 
bility of ozone and the large volume 
of diluent, it is not feasible to ship 
the commercial product. As things 
stand today, the consumer must make 
his own and find a use for the large 
volume of oxygen (after the ozone 
has been used)—or he is at a definite 
cost disadvantage. As a result of this 


requirement for captive ozone, and 
the economics associated with the in- 
stallation of manufacturing facilities, 
applications have been limited to 
large plants. 

The safe, concentrated liquid prod- 
uct will reduce process gas volume, 
effecting savings in type and size of 
equipment needed for the decreased 
load. Practical adaptation to small 
plants is a logical consequence. But 
more important from the long range 
view, the new advance—by bringing 
ozone within the reach of a wider 
range of potential users—should spark 
a great deal of research which, in all 
probability will lead to new markets. 

Hydrogen peroxide and fluorine are 
examples of commodities which have 
come along the same route. Once the 
handling problems were overcome, in- 
dustrial development went full steam 
ahead. 

Ozone investigation at Armour Re- 
search dates back to 1941. Intimately 
associated with the quest for rocket 
fuels, progress—under the guidance 
ot Dr. Clark E. Thorp, mentor of the 
Foundation’s chemistry department— 
was of more than academic interest 
to the Air Force. Since the end of 
World War II, the work has been 
sponsored by Air Reduction Co., Inc. 

According to Thorp, the explosive 
hazard is brought under control by 
’ . removing certain thermal, me- 
chanical, electrical, and chemical sen- 
sitizing influences.” Neither Armour 
nor Air Reduction care to divulge 
further details. 

Striking Features: But the advan- 
tages of ozone as an oxidant—and its 
potential markets—are no secret. Al- 
though the actual choice of an oxidiz- 
ing agent for any given process func- 
tion depends upon a variety of tech- 
nical and cost factors, ozone possess- 
es certain striking chemical features 
which could be exploited to advan- 
tage over a wide field of application. 

One of the most powerful oxidants 
known, ozone is exceeded only by 
fluorine in its oxidation potential. In 
the presence of water, the gas reacts 
rapidly with all kinds of organic mat- 
iter; in the anhydrous state, ozone acts 
slowly on saturated organic com- 
pounds, but readily attacks ethylenic 
and acetylenic centers to form ozon- 
ides. Ozone also can serve asa catalyst 
for oxidations with gaseous oxygen 
i.e. conversion of acetaldehyde to ace- 
tic acid), and its germicidal activity is 
high. General advantages of ozone 
use are ease of control, absence of solid 
oxidative residues; oxygen is the only 
possible ozone reaction product. 

Ozone has proved itself in water 
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To Aid Industry, Metalloy Has Pi d 
the Manufacture of Lithium in These 
Forms: 
Lithium 





Shet.. 


(Encased in Copper Tubing) 

50, 9.0 & 108.0 Gram 
Lithium Hydride Lithium Amide 

Fine Ground Crystalline 
SPECIALISTS, Metalloy has developed special forms of 
Lithium and Lithium Compounds for many specialized 
applications. Cheek this list og ever expanding Lithium 
Salts, exclusive with Metall 
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Let Metalloy ond Lithium go to work for you today. 
Write Dept. A for specifie data on any of the above. 
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RESEARCH. 


purification, bleaching, and organic 
synthesis. Work is now in progress on 
the use of ozone to oxidize plant 
wastes, catalyze many reactions—both 
organic and inorganic—and produce 
commercially valuable active-oxygen 
chemicals, such as ozonides. 

Bolstered by an abundance of 
cheap, raw material and a straight- 
forward process, ozone manufacture 
—in the light of new safety advances 
—should get a big boost in the near 
future. 

e 
Supplement Service: Sterwin Chemi- 
icals, Inc., is now supplying tailored 
vitamin and antibiotic feed concen- 
trates to meet specific requirements of 
livestock growers in different regions. 
Products will be distributed to feed 
manufacturers for incorporation into 
predetermined formulations. 

* 
Castor Oil News: National Chemical 
Laboratory of India has come up with 
new applications of castor oil gel in 


A Step Closer To 


That’s the import of the first total 
synthesis of a true steroid. A Harvard 
research team, headed up by Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Woodward, did the job in 
twenty steps starting with ortho-tolu- 
idine. Final product, a whisper away 
from cortisone, has raised hopes of an 
abundant supply of the potent hor- 
mone at greatly reduced cost. 

But, everything depends upon wheth- 
er or not Woodward’s steroid can be 
converted to the desired cortisone. 
The prospects are good. Organic 
chemists today are well versed in 
techniques for changing one steroid 
to another. Present commercial syn- 
thesis depends upon the alteration of 
substituents on the steroid nucleus of 
desoxycholic acid, obtained from ani- 
mal bile. 

Scarcity of raw material (several 
hundred steers are needed to supply 
enough desoxycholic acid for one pa- 
tient’s weekly dosage) and a delicate 
37-step synthesis account for the cur- 
rent tight cortisone situation. Under 
these production handicaps, even siz- 
able expansion of manufacturing fa- 
cilities will not be effective in satisfy- 
ing the soaring demand. 

Woodward’s synthesis could be the 
key to the long-sought answer. A sim- 
plified 20-step procedure utilizing the 
abundant coal-tar base, o-toluidine, re- 
sults in a steroid differing from corti- 
sone only by the substitution of a 
hydroxymethyl for a methoxy group 
(on the 17-carbonyl) and the lack of a 


paints and plastics. Various gel frac- 
tions, soluble in benzene-alcohol mix- 
tures or petroleum ether, are used in 
plastic compositions and as coating 
components (in combination with dry- 
ing oils). The gel also makes a sat- 
isfactory substitute for certain var- 
nishes and solvent lacquers. 


e 
New Pyridines: Reilly Tar & Chem- 
ical Corp., manufacturers of a string 
of aminopyridines, now brings the to- 
tal up to 8 with the addition of 
2 - amino - 4,6 - dimethylpyridine and 
2,2’-dipyridylamine. 

. 
Pratt Institute Research: A novel proj- 
ect inaugurated by Pratt’s chemical 
engineering alumni is designed to 
permit fuller utilization of the school’s 
laboratories and equipment. 

They are sending a series of month 
ly letters to alumni and other engi- 
neers, setting forth Pratt’s facilities for 
research and development on a fee or 
contract basis. 


Cortisone 


} Ae 
ROBERT B. WOODWARD: A synthetic 
path to the steroid structure. 


keto group (in the 11-position). Indus- 
trial o-toluidine sells for about 25¢ 
a pound. 

Successful completion of the re- 
search at Harvard University took 16 
months. The work was supported by 
the Research Corp. and aided by raw 
material supplies from Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and Merck & Co. Al- 
though not a grain of cortisone has yet 
been produced by the new synthesis, 
opinion is almost unanimous that a 
cheap all-synthetic cortisone is just 
around the corner. 
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PEQYVCU Tie: i. 
More Pulp, Less Pollution 


Production of wood pulp by solvent (triethylene glycol) 





extraction of the lignin complex from wood is under study by 


Weyerhauser Timber Co. 


Early results indicate higher yield of stronger paper than 





by present processes; glycol recovery is the economic key. 


Today Weyerhauser Timber Co. is 
busy studying a new wood pulping 
process. Triethylene glycol is used as 
the solvent for lignin to separate it 
f:om the cellulose. 

The new process was discovered by 
Bror L. Grondal and Piotr Zenczak 
at the University of Washington, and 
its commercial development is being 
supervised by Research Corp. Major 
question: Can sufficient triethylene 
glycol be recovered after completion 
of the pulping operation to make the 
process economical? 

Sporadic attempts have been made 
in the past to utilize organic sol- 
vents—such as chloral hydrate, mon 
oethanolamine, various alcohols and 
phenols, and dioxane for wood pulp- 
ing. The reasons for their failure in 
clude excessive chlorine residue in 
the pulp, degradation of cellulose, in- 
complete separation of lignin and 
cellulose, need for a prolonged cook. 

With Sulfur: Conventional pulping 
processes utilize water solutions of 
vurious inorganic sulfur compounds 
to separate lignin from cellulose. 
These methods are inexpensive to op- 
erate and produce a suitable pulp. 
However, the dissolved organic mate- 
rial formed provides a_ perplexing 
waste disposal problem. 

With Tri-glycol: Triethylene glycol 
can be used alone for the pulping 
operation. But presence of a small 
amount of mineral acid or aluminum 
chloride in the glycol reduces the op- 
erating temperature from about 250 
C to about 125 C. 

Many short-fibered woods, now un- 
suitable for papermaking are suitable 
for the new process because hydroly- 
sis of the hemicellulose which binds 
the cellulose particles together—is re- 
duced to a minimum. In the prepara- 
tion of alpha cellulose for production 
of rayon this binder must be removed. 
This is accomplished by giving the 
wood an initial hydrolysis with a hy- 
drochloric acid (0.5%) and then ex- 
tracting the lignin complex with tri- 
ethylene glycol. 

As carried out in the initial experi- 
ments, wood chips were heated to 
125 C. while immersed in four 
parts by weight of triethylene glycol 
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ZENCZAK & GRONDAL: 
solvent extraction. 


Paper by 


containing a catalytic quantity of 
aluminum chloride. After the water 
had been driven off the wood the 
lignin was dissolved in less than two 
hours. This can be speeded up by 
stirring and the solvent requirements 
can be reduced 50% by operating 
under increased pressure. 

Solvent is recovered by draining 
the chips, pressing, washing with 
water and drying. The lignin, re- 
covered from the glycol solution by 
dilution with water and _ filtration, 
forms a light yellow powder upon 
drying, has worth as a hard board 
binder. 

The pulp is a light-colored product 
and the few tests that have been made 
indicate that a paper can be produced 
with a strength somewhat higher 
than kraft. The pulp yield is also ex- 
pected to be somewhat higher than 
by the usual processes. 

Coming up: The experimental data 
suggests that pulping with triethylene 
glycol has intriguing possibilities. The 
pulp is stronger and the yield greater; 
lignin has interesting properties which 
may permit use as a binder for hard 
board; stream pollution should be 
abated. 

Now it is up to the engineer to find 
ways and means to recover triethylene 
glycol efficiently enough to make the 
process economic. 
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“Sodafining” 


Stability of cracked gasolines upon 
storage, can be greatly improved by 
a controlled wash with caustic soda 
before the gasoline has been exposed 
to air after the cracking operation. 

Developed and licensed by the 
Standard Oil Development Co. who 
have dubbed it “Sodafining,” the new 
process arrives at a time when re- 
finers are being forced by rising gas- 
oline demands to turn to gasoline pro- 
duced from the less desirable high-sul- 
fur and high-boiling charging stocks. 

During the cracking operation most 
of the sulfur is converted to mercap- 
tans, principally aromatic. These upon 
exposure to air form excessive quanti- 
ties of peroxides, providing an initial 
instability. Long-term instability re- 
sults from cracking high-boiling stocks. 
The gasoline product from such an 
operation has a high concentration of 
reactive unsaturates, the principal 
gum-formers. 

Both of these difficulties are greatly 
alleviated by a wash with 10% of 15 
Bé caustic soda. This wash is followed 
by three washes with 20% of water. 
Most important: this washing must 
precede any contact with air. 

* 
Gaskets: Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, a division of Eastman Kodak 
Co., is now producing a synthetic 
rubber gasketing material. The low 
vapor pressure of the synthetic rub- 
ber, from which it is made, makes it 
ideal for high vacuum operation. The 
new synthetic is quite soft and has a 
high abrasion resistance. Eastman 
states that it has a lower outgassing 
pressure than any other commonly 
available gasketing material. Pres- 
sures as low as 10-7 mm of mercury 
can be attained. 

° 
Corrosion Literature: McBee punch 
cards will be used by the National 
Association of Corrosion Engineers, 
Houston, Texas, to speed the study 
of literature for corrosion data. Most 
of the holes around the perimeter of 
the McBee cards has been allocated 
to the NACE abstract filing system. 
The remainder are left open for sup- 
plementary indexing by the subscrib- 
ers. For 1951 the subscription rate 
will be $75 with mailings on a monthly 
schedule after August 1, 1951. .t is 
intended to report all literature on 
corrosion. 

. 
Hand Pump: A new series of hand 
pumps is available from Blackmer 
Pump Co. for removal of liquids from 
drums and tanks. Several different 
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models in capacities of 7, 10, 14 and 
28 gpm are available. 

e 
Pressure transmitter: A new light- 
weight transmitter for more sensitive 
measurement and control of fluid flow 
has been developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. It has a con- 
tinuously adjustable range from 0-20 
to 0-200 inches of water. In operation 
the weigh-beam system balances the 
differential pressure at the orifice with 
pneumatic pressure. This pressure 
then becomes a measure of fluid flow. 
Made of Type 316 stainless or carbon 
steel the unit is offered in ratings of 
750 and 1500 psi. 

. 
Portable Air Meter: Instantaneous di- 
rect reading of air velocities of 0 to 
4,000 feet per minute and static air 
pressures of 0 to 4 inches of water is 
possible on the new portable air 
meter developed by Hastings Instru- 
ment Co., Inc. A self-contained bat- 
tery supply operates a probe-mounted 
noble metal thermopile used for 
velocity measurement while _ static 
pressure is measured by a separate 
attachment to the probe. 

ad 
Blender: No charts or calculations are 
needed to set the new blender ‘now 
being produced by Bowser, Inc. A 
control on each ingredient meter per- 
mits instantaneous change in the 
quantity being charged. Total 
throughput is recorded on a master 
counter or ticket printer. Failure of 
ingredient supply automatically shuts 
off the entire system and all meters 
are synchronized so that the same 
proportions are provided during a 
supply slowdown for any ingredient. 


° 

Liquid Level Controller: External 
mounting of the liquid level controller 
is achieved by Black, Sivalls & Bry- 


son’s new displacement-type con- 
troller. Thus the controller can be iso- 
lated and repaired without shutting 
down the main system. A torsion tube 
assembly is used to eliminate pack- 
ing glands when transmitting level 
changes. 
3 

Valve Actuator: Power operation of 
valves of all types (globe, gate, plug, 
diaphragm or butterfly) is provided in 
a new line of valve actuators. Pro- 
duced by Ledeen Mfg. Co. the actu- 
ator is a hydraulic cylinder, available 
in operating pressures of 19 to 79,000 
psi. Use of the actuator provides safety 
for emergencies, for valves in remote 
or inacessible spots or for valves that 
must be operated by power rather 
than by hand. 
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SPECIALTIES. 


. a ae 
NEW INSECTICIDE PLANT of Kolker Chemical Works looks as if it were carved out of Texas wilderness—and it was. But it is 
just outside of Houston, close to chemicals for DDT and BHC manufacture and close to insecticide markets of the cotton belt 


». * 


Market at Gate Beats Freight 


It's a long haul from New Jersey to 
Texas. “Too long,” Kolker Chemical 
Works concluded last spring. So the 


company decided to build a plant ir 


Houston to manufacture basic insecti- 
cides it had been shipping from New- 
ark, location of its main office and 
other plant. 

The first unit—for benzene hexa- 
chloride—went into production last 
fall. Last month (CIW, April 14, 1951, 
p. 34) the DDT unit was completed. 
This established Kolker as the only 
Southwestern manufacturer of both 


BHC UNIT is of wall-less open construction popular in the 
Southwest. Water in the pond is used for cooling. 


these insecticides for the popular “3- 
5-0"" and “3-5-40”° cotton dusts. 
With high cotton acreage goals and 
high cotton prices making this a “cot- 
ton year,” the timing couldn’t have 
been better. 

Manufacture in the heart of the 
cotton belt should pay off in more 
normal years as well. At Houston, 
Kolker has nearby suppliers of most 
chemicals needed for BHC (benzol 
and chlorine) and DDT (acetalde- 


* Numbers refer to 
DDT and sulfur, respectively, in f 


percent of gamma BHC, 


rmulations 


hyde, chlorine, monochlorbenzol and 
sulfuric acid). Port of Houston facili 
ties make export shipments easy, and 
many of the largest insecticide manu- 
facturers in the Southwest are within 
overnight trucking distance. 

These formulators prefer a mini- 
mum inventory at the end of the sea- 
son, and often get caught short by a 
late need for insecticides. With Kolker 
nearby, they can turn BHC and DDT 
into finished products within hours, 
an advantage to formulators, farm- 
ers—and Kolker. 


CHLORINE TANK CAR, just in from Diamond Alkali’s 
Pasadena, Tex., plant, is hooked up to BHC unit line. 
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CHLORINATION of benzene is carried out in glass-lined Pfaudler MOLTEN BHC will solidify in drum. Formu- 
reactors. Product after separation contains 36% gamma isomer. lators remelt it in making finished dusts. 


MANY BIG FORMULATORS, such as Port Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Los Fresnos, are within easy motor freight distance of Kolker. 


INTO THE MIXER goes the drum of BHC shipped from Kolker. Port 
melts BHC with DDT in making concentrates for cotton dusts. 


BAGGING BHC CONCENTRATE which 
will be used to make cotton dust. 


NOW FINISHED INSECTICIDES, BHC and 
DDT leave Port plant on final trip to outlets. 
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Polymerization inhibitor : Tecquinol® 

Antioxidant Mr, Se : Toluhydroquinone 

Ultraviolet inhibitor Me RAS : : ex | Hydroquinone Diethyl Ether 

Perfume oe Te cues oat ats : : Hydroquinone Dimethy! Ether 
> Hydroquindne Di-n-Buty! Ether 

Antioxidant sed yt nga sant Hydroquinone Mono Methy! Ether 
et Acetanilide 

Polymerization regulator ie 4 Race p-Benzoquinone 

Dye developer ' WEDS Beta Oxy Naphthoic Acid 

Oxidizing agent 2 Sp Ca 2,5-Di-tert-Buty! Quinone 

Antioxidant ' : i aces , fi Tenamene® 2 

Synthetic fibers oe Cellulose Acetate 

Strip coatings Cellulose Acetate Butyrate 

Oxidized Cellulose 

Detergent additive Sodium Cellulose Sulfate 

Grinding rouge iron Oxide 

Fertilizer and feed supplement Tecmangam® 65% 

Dyeing assistont Zinc Thiocyanate 













































































Specifications, properties and other typical uses of these chemicals are con- 
tained in the 1951 Eastman Industrial Chemicals catalog. Write for your copy. 


INDUSTRIAL 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, Division of Ecstman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


New York—10 E. 40th St.; Cleveland—Terminal 
Tower Bldg.; Chicago— 360 N. Michigan Ave. West Coast: Wilson & Geo. 
Meyer & Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles— 4800 District 
Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—1020 Fourth Ave., So. 
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Open for Comment 
Federal Trade Commission hearings 
on proposed trade practice rules for 
the floor wax and polish industry will 
open in Washington on May 11. That’s 
also the deadline for specialties manu- 
facturers who wish to send their 
views, suggestions or objections in 
writing to the commission. Copies of 
the proposed rules can be had for the 
asking from the FTC. 

Aim in setting up fair trade practice 
rules for the floor polish industry is 
to maintain ethical business practices 
that will insure fair competition. FTC 
sees this as affording protection not 
only to the industry, but to the pub- 
lic as well. 

Heart of the rules are provisions 
dealing with proper use of terms such 
as “wax,” “slip-proof,” “slip resist- 
ant,” “waterproof,” “water resistant,” 
“spot-proof” and “heavy duty” in de- 
scribing industry products. FTC says 
that these provisions are designed to 
prevent use of such terms under cir- 
cumstances which are false, or mis- 
leading to the purchasing public. 

Work on setting up such rules got 
under way several years ago after an 
investigation of practices prevalent in 
the floor wax products industry. In- 
dustry received a draft of the pro- 
posed rules for study and comment in 
June, 1949. The proposed rules now 
to be discussed represent a suggested 
revision and “expansion in scope” of 
the 1949 proposed rules. 


King-Sized Aerosol 


Western and mid-western housewives 
will have a king-sized aerosol insecti- 
cide to squirt in hard-to-reach cor- 
ners this summer as Eston Chemicals 
begins distribution of Eston “14”, a 
formulation of 3% DDT, pyrethrum 
and piperonyl butoxide packaged in 
a 14-0z seamless crown-type contain- 
er. Eston will also manufacture a 
conventional 12-0z aerosol. Eston 14 
will sell for about $1.89. 

The company’s plunge into still an- 
other handy packaged product stems 
from “excellent results” on its Charg- 
A-Can packaged refrigerant, intro- 
duced a year ago, which has found 
wide use by refrigeration equipment 
repairmen. The Charg-A-Can, which 
was developed in the fall of 1949 and 
backed by national distribution, gives 
the serviceman with a small repair 
job a convenient 1-lb can of Freon 12, 
Freon 14 and sulfur dioxide. Freon 
one-pounders sell to the industry for 
around 92¢. 

Eston’s astute president, A. M. Es- 
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berg, is already supervising additions 
to the company’s Los Angeles plant— 
first since 1940—which will up capac- 
ity on consumer and defense-order 
products some 25%. Emphasis will be 
placed on defense orders, then on its 
insecticides and fumigants. 

Eston 14, manufactured in Los 
Angeles for Eston, has an improved 
atomizer valve that will give the 
housewife finger-tip control over 
moths, flies, gnats, mosquitoes and 
cockroaches. While housewives may 
not share his enthusiasm, Esberg says 
he’s looking forward eagerly to this 
summer's flies and mosquitoes. He'll 
have Eston’s new king-sized aerosol 
insecticide in one hand and a sales 
ledger in the other. 

° 
Anti-Static Agent: A new liquid 
formulation to eliminate dust collec- 
tion on polystyrene and other plastics 
due to static charges has been devel- 
oped by Roxbury Chemical Works, 
Inc., Centredale, R. I. D-Stab B, as 
the material is called, is odorless, 
colorless, quick-drying, non-inflam- 
mable and contains no toxic solvents. 


. 
Lube Additives Plant: The $2 million 
chemical oil additives plant of Lubri- 
zol Corp., now nearing completion at 
Houston, Tex., is scheduled to go into 
operation by the end of May. The 
products are used by refiners in manu- 
facturing lubricating oil. 

° 
More Lilly Antibiotics: Eli Lilly will 
start immediate construction of a new 
antibiotics plant on recently acquired 
land near Lafayette, Ind. Located on 
a 370-acre plot on the Wabash River, 
it will have available abundant fresh 
water and raw materials for preparing 
media. Final specifications as to size 
and layout of the plant, to be called 
Tippecanoe Laboratories, have not 
been determined. 

. 
Silicone Polish: Another manufacturer 
has switched to silicones: Plastone 
Co., Chicago. Its product is called 
Opal Silicone Creme, sells for 69¢ 
(8-oz bottle). 

The name was registered as a fur- 
niture polish tradename in 1946. Last 
January Plastone started overhauling 
the formulation to add silicones. First 
batthes were made in February, fol- 
lowed by first marketing a month 
later. Test marketing has just started 
in New York and Peoria, and demon- 
strations in Chicago chain stores will 
soon be conducted. National distribu- 
tion will be limited by competing sil- 
icone furniture polishes. 
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Liquids Roll On 


The swing to liquid synthetic deter- 
gents is gaining momentum. Latest 
product is Jewel Tea Co.'s Jetco Suds, 
soon to be released by the Barring- 
ton, Ill. company. 

It will be marketed in a 12-oz glass 
bottle, curved for secure holding. Re- 
tail price is 59¢. The mammoth Jewel 
distribution system, comprising a 
door-to-door home service depart- 
ment as well as some retail stores, 
will offer Jetco to housewives in 42 
states during July—national distribu- 
tion with a bang. 

Jewel says that its product is com- 
posed of three components that ex- 
ercise a synergistic action. Detergents 
in the blend are fatty acid amines 
and amides, but the company will 
not identify the third ingredient. 

Philadelphia Doings: This eastern 
metropolis, home of another brand 
with national aspirations®, is being 
serviced with some private label 
products. One being sold under the 
American Stores Co. label is called 
Speedup. A round 8-oz. bottle sells 
for 29¢. 


“Fels Soap Co.’s Rol 


Report from Ohio: Sinclair Manu- 
facturing Co., Toledo, does not plan 
to extend the distribution area for 
Sprite (CIW, March 24, 1951, p. 19) 
in the immediate future. It will, how- 
ever, intensify and widen distribution 
in states currently served (Ohio, In- 
diana, part of Michigan, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and New York). Sprite, 
incidentally, is a blend of a non-ionic 
detergent (Sharples Chemicals Corp.) 
and an alkyl aryl sulfonate (Atlantic 
Refining Co.). 

Small manufacturers can find en- 
couragement in Sinclair’s experience 
of selling against the heavily-adver- 
tised Joy of Procter & Gamble. When 
Joy hit Toledo, it soon began to out- 
sell Sprite, and still maintains sales 
leadership in that area. However, 
Sprite’s sales have increased too, con- 
firming the opinion held by many that 
sales competition from a_nationally- 
promoted product—especially a new 
type—is of advantage to the smaller 
company pioneering in the same field. 

e 
Ammoniated Tooth Paste: A new am- 
moniated prophylactic dental paste 
containing dibasic ammoniated phos- 
phate, urea carbamide, a synthetic de- 
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tergent, glycerine and pumice, is be- 
ing distributed by Jamco Co., New 
York, under its Dentammo label. The 
company is the distributor of Dentam- 
mo ammoniated tooth powder that 
has been on the market for some time. 

e 
Antiseptic Floor Cleaner: Piatt & 
Smillie Chemicals’ (St. Louis) antisep- 
tic liquid detergent that has been 
test-marketed in a few selected areas 
during the past year, is now being sold 
on a national scale under the com- 
pany’s trade name, First. It both 
cleans and sanitizes floors in one oper- 
ation, its bactericidal properties being 
imparted by Santophen 1 (ortho- 
benzyl-para-chlorophenol) . 

e 
Bonding Agent: A primer for use in 
bonding silicone rubber to metals or 
ceramics has been developed by Gen- 
eral Electric. Called G-E 81267, it is 
a thin, light-colored liquid that is 
simple to use. Applied to a clean sur- 
face and allowed to air-dry for 20 
minutes, it is then rinsed with water 
and dried. The treated surface can 
then be molded under pressure at 125 
C against freshened silicone rubber 
compound. 

e 
Drug Filling Lab: A $300,000 filling 
laboratory for injectible drug products 
will be built by Wyeth, Inc. in Mari- 
etta, Pa. This is part of a multi-million 
dollar expansion program which also 
includes a new penicillin plant in 
West Chester, Pa. 

J 
Detergent Expansion: Permits for 
buildings to be used for synthetic 
detergent production have been issued 
to National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. Its South Park 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. property is 
the site. Indicated cost of one build- 
ing is $30,000; the other, $80,000. 

& 
Textile Softener: Softex 460 is the 
name of a new anionic substastive 
textile fiber softener developed by E. 
F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. It 
has undergone mill tests on cotton and 
rayon fabrics, cotton knitting yarns 
and cotton hosiery. Its even distribu- 
tion through a yarn package is said to 
make it especially well suited for 
package dyeing. 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 


Cover (bottom)—André Photographers; 
p- 14  DiSalle—Business Week: Dick 
Wolters; p. 23—Jjames O. Sneddon. 
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PAC RAGIRAG 


NO VENTS NEEDED for either filling or emptying U.S. Rub- 
her's new drums, made of Ustex, impregnated with rubber. 


WR Pip 3 


HANDLING IS MADE EASIER by rounded corner design. 
Operator tilts 55 gal. drum, moves it without difficulty. 


THREE STAGES OF DRUMS, which ure suitable for shipping 
liquids or dry powders, are non-corrosive and non-absorbent. 


SUSPENDED FROM CEILING and inverted, drum can be 
completely drained. Metal 


plate can be easily adapted. 


Rubber Drums: “Fold and Return’ 


As the climax of 3 years of re- 
search, this week, U.S. Rubber intro- 
duces its new synthetic rubber-fabric 
drum. Constructed of Ustex (the com- 
pany’s tough cotton fiber) and im- 
pregnated with synthetic rubber, the 
drums posses some unusual and 
attractive properties. They are light 
weight (an empty 55 gal. drum 
weighs approximately 30 Ibs.), non- 
absorbent and resist corrosion and 
weather. But jhe big feature: They 
are collapsible. 

Over an 8-fold saving in space— 
with a corresponding saving in costs 
—on returns is claimed for the new 
drums. More than 2500 folded drums 
(55 gal.) can be shipped in a standard 
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box car that would hold only 300 
rigid metal ones. 

A safety factor in connection with 
the drums is that they eliminate the 
need for a vent—for either filling or 
emptying. And the rounded corner 
construction presents a double advan- 
tage. It enables the container to be 
drained quickly and completely. It 
also means that operators will find 
the drums easier to handle. 

Tests made by U.S. Rubber indicate 
the drums are suitable for shipping 
fats and oils, greases, paints, soaps, 
emulsions, dry powders, and a num- 
ber of industrial chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, 


Cost and Availability: Because of 


the uncertainty surrounding the cost 
of synthetic rubber,, the company is 
not able to put a price tag on the new 
drums. It does say they will be more 
expensive than regular steel, but 
cheaper than stainless. 

To a drum-hungry industry, any 
new type of container brings welcome 
relief—even if it means substituting 
critical rubber for tight steel. At 
present, a limited quantity of the 
drums are in production for essential 
petroleum and chemical uses. But 
the company has its sights set on non- 
essential users as well, and more will 
be available . . . particularly if the 
government relaxes its policy on stock- 
piling rubber. 
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Dow distribution 


ead 


keeps your production steady! 


4 


uw ener 


Dow caustic soda deliveries are set up 
with an eye on your production schedules. 
For this reason, Dow maintains an out- 
standing network of distribution. Dow has 
caustic soda plants in Michigan, Texas 
and California. Besides shipping from 
these plants, Dow distributes Caustic 
Soda Solution from bulk tank terminals 
in Carteret, New Jersey and Charleston, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL 


COMPANY e 


South Carolina. Dow also distributes 
Caustic Soda Solid, Flake and Ground 
Flake from Chicago, Illinois, Port Newark, 
New Jersey Charleston, South 
Carolina. 


and 


Dow’s distribution facilities offer you 


constantly dependable deliveries to assure 
maintenance of your production schedules. 
Take advantage of them. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington e Atlanta e Cleveland « Detroit e Chicago ¢ St.Louis ¢ Houston 
San Francisco e Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


q 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


CHEMICALS 
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INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX — Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


A lusty black market in chemicals for export is flourishing in 
the Houston area. Caustic soda is in greatest demand for Mexico and 
South America; there is also plenty activity in soda ash, DDT, chromates 
and phosphates. 





Several jobbing companies are involved, marketing through 
agencies in other lines of business, especially food brokers. Manufac- 
turers are making every effort to keep their products out of these chan- 
nels, believe more stringent export licensing may be the answer. 





In a bid to regain former markets, Chilean nitrate producers 
are converting to the use of solar evaporation to cut processing costs. 
They are counting on economies gained over the previous combustion 
fuel process to bolster the natural product sales position, sharpen com- 
petition with the synthetic nitrogen industry. 





Further news of West German chemical industry progress is 
indicated by last year’s chemical exports of $38.5 million, 15% of all 
West German foreign sales. Meanwhile, more talk is circulating about a 
proposed Schuman Plan prototype to nationalize the chemical industry 
of Western Europe, a development calling for accurate appraisal by U.S. 
Chemical Industry. 





Hard facts support the real tightness of formaldehyde: A major 
producer in the process of getting a new plant under way has already 
sold the entire plant output for the next year. 





Under the Marshall Plan, ECA countries have received a total 
of $264 million in chemicals and related products from the U.S. In this 
total were $49 million in medicinals and pharmaceuticals, $48 million in 
chemical fertilizers, and $37 million in industrial chemicals. Now that 
the plan has served its purpose, U.S. chemical producers search for more 
foreign outlets. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947 100) 120.7 104.1 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 1,761.0 662: 1,898.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) 2,079.0 065. 1,910.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926 100) 144.0 A 117.0 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 233.3 235.5 177.9 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $21,790,000 $29,302,000 $6,374,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS—PRODUCTION 
(Index 1935-1939—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Manufactures and Mining 187 
Durable Manufacturing 211 
Non-Durable Manufacturing 181 
All Chemicals 247 
Industrial Chemicals 426 
By-product Coke 145 





Although the CIW chemical output index climbed last week to a 
new high of 120.7, chemical wholesale price averages moved downward for 
the third successive week. Further evidence of a brief pause in the steady 
ascent can be seen in the sales drop of $47 million from the previous month’s 
total of $1,703 million, while inventories rose 2% in that period. 





It looks as if the principle of freight equalization will become law, 
following a three-year trial period of the works “basing point” system. 
Favorable action by a Senate committee is expected to bring early passage 
of the McCarran bill permitting equalization. To chemical manufacturers, 
operating on small margins, this will provide a new opportunity of getting 
acquainted with their competitors. 





Most significant trend in U. S. foreign chemical commerce is that 
imports are rising, and exports remain relatively steady. Imports of indus- 
trial chemicals at $11 million (up from $1.6 million a year ago) exceeded 
exports of $9.3 million last month. Medicinals and pharmaceuticals con- 
tinue the best revenue source, bringing in $18.7 million from overseas in 
the same period. 





Signs of supply easing were evident in several branches of the 
chemical industry last week. Soda ash backlogs were gradually getting 
whittled; stepped-up manufacture of by-product muriatic acid improved 
consumer prospects ; and sales of viny] plastics slackened as inventories rose. 





A lot of hustling for quebracho replacements is going on because 
of the recent price rise from Argentine suppliers. Among the replacements 
for supplementing the supplies in drilling muds are: polyphosphates, water- 
soluble gums, and Douglas fir bark. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending April 30, 1951 
UP 





ge New Price 


Change New Price Chan 
.03 


Casein, imp, acid-ppt $ .005 $ 395 Egg Yolk, dried, dom 
DOWN 


Caprylic Acid, 90% i Copra, ton, cif. Pacific 5.00 
Carnauba Wax, No. 1 Yellow j Lemongrass Oil 25 
Citronella Oil ; Ouricury Wax, ref. 05 
Cocoa Butter d ; Shellac, lemon, No. 1 01 
Coconut Oil, crude, tanks, Pac 





All prices per Ib. unless quantity is stated 
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PENTAERYTHRITOL OUTPUT: The rise isn’t matched by consumers’ hopes. 


DO's Take Pentaerythritol 


More pentaerythritol will go into defense needs this year. 





Prime outlets: surface coatings and explosives. 


Further expansion is limited by formaldehyde shortage, 





but new production is slated to bolster raw material supply. 


Full-production 


economy 


will broaden pentaerythritol 





uses, expanded output will keep price from climbing. 


Among producers of popular alkyd 
resin components, few face a more 
precipitous path than the pentaery- 
thritol maker to keeping customers 
happy. For pentaerythritol® has never 
yet, in its twelve-year span of indus- 
trial use, been able to satisfy the 
active and pending demand in the 
quality surface coating field. 

Now that demand is rising more 
steeply under the stimulus of defense 
needs, producers will learn how to 
say no while keeping an eye peeled 
for the future. 

Originally developed for surface 
coatings in 1939, military needs for 
the tetranitrate (PETN) in explosives 
during World War II soon surpassed 
this embryonic use in priority and 
quantity. 

The post-war period looked like a 
good opportunity for PE to win wider 
consumer acceptance in competition 
with other polyhydroxy alcohols for 
alkyds, and, with equal versatility, 
in modified ureas and_ phenolics. 
Further intensive research and devel- 


* PE for short 
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opment opened new vistas in upgrad- 
ing other plastics, and in combination 
with some up-and-coming dibasics 
(e.g. maleic anhydride) in making 
coatings superior to many produced 
previously. 

After the boom year of 1948, the 
rather general inventory recession of 
1949, combined with the phenomenal 
expansion in petrochemicals, brought 
the prospect of a surplus of formal- 
dehyde, necessary ingredient for PE. 
During this time PE uses continued 
to expand, and several formaldehyde 
producers made ready to get into PE 
production to satisfy customer de- 
mands in a competitive economy for 
civilian goods. 


But call for formaldehyde swung 
the pendulum in the other direction, 
and much of the proposed expansion 
was shunted aside for a more auspic- 
ious time. Since Korea, formaldehyde 
has become even scarcer, and ca- 
pacity for PE-—though substantially 
more each year—will be limited by 
the availability of its raw material. 

Process Peek: The reaction between 
formaldehyde and acetaldehyde in al- 
kaline solution under controlled op- 
erating conditions gives PE as the 
main reaction product. Close control 
of temperature is essential to mini- 
mize the formation of polypentaery- 
thritols, which can only be tolerated 
to the extent of 10-12% for alkyd resin 
applications. Even under optimum 
conditions, the yield of PE, based on 
formaldehyde, is around 70%. 

The crude reaction mixture is neu- 
tralized with acid, filtered, evaporated 
to a specific gravity of 1.27, and then 
chilled to crystallize the PE and its 
polymers. Further purification by 
crystallization gives a product suit- 
able for nitration, but the technical 
grade is marketable for use in surface 
coatings. 

Another factor affecting the eco- 
nomics of the process is the value of 
the co-product, sodium or calcium 
formate. Today, these products have 
a ready sale and make the process 
more feasible economically; but a 
long term appraisal might hinge on a 
continued market within reasonable 
distance of the producing plant. 
Further process research should im- 
prove the yield and thus boost output 
with little additional plant investment. 

Who’s In It: At the present time, 
five companies are responsible for all 
U. S. production. In addition to these 
private operations, two government 
ordnance plants at Morgantown, W. 
Va., and Danville, Pa., are in stand-by 
condition. 

Heyden Chemical is the largest 
producer, with Hercules and Trojan 
Powder Co. not far behind. Commer- 
cial Solvents is engaged to a smaller 
extent in West Coast production, and 
Reichhold has recently gained a foot- 
hold by purchasing the Delaware 
Chemical Co. 

It is significant to note that these 





Pentaerythritol Producers 


Company 


Heyden Chemical 
Hercules Powder 
Trojan Powder 
Commercial Solvents 
Delaware Cherrzcal 


Garfield, N.J. 


Agnew, Calif. 


Location 


Mansfield, Mass. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Staten Island! N.Y. 


Estimated PE Production (1950) 
(million Ibs.) 
10.5 
9.5 
8.5 
1.0 
0.5 


Total 30.0 














"The story of the Cream Cheese 
that wouldn't spread... 























{ manufacturer of fine cream cheese answer—Isco Cream Cheese Stabilizer 
wanted to improve his existing product. Innis, Speiden meets dozens of similar 
The cream cheese crumbled instead of problems daily in almost every conceivable 
spreading smoothly. The problem was _ industry. If your product or process in- 
turned over to Isco’s Product Development volves chemicals, gums, waxes or insecti- 
Department which soon came up with the cides, let us know how we can help you. 


QUESTION: which 135 year old company can solve your problem? 
Answer; 


) SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON « CINCINNATI ¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ GLOVERSVILLE © PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSIDIARY ° E. S. BROWNING CO., LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO & 
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producers also make formaldehyde, 
alkyd resins, or explosives. From the 
competition standpoint, it’s hard to 
beat integration through raw materials 
or the finished product. 

Other major formaldehyde _ pro- 
ducers follow these developments, of 
course, with interest that is more than 
casual. Increase in formaldehyde pro- 
duction, such as the Celanese expan- 
sion at Pampa, Texas, and in Canada, 
or any situation improving the avail- 
ability, serves to intensify cost and 
market calculations. 

In any event, production of PE 
should reach 36-40 million pounds, 
exclusive of military 
during the current year. 

About the Future: Although demand 
for PE in explosives will not approach 
World War II requirements, _ this 
added burden on top of defense needs 
and civilian consumption will accen- 
tuate the shortage for the more dis 
pensable users. Expansion of formal- 
dehyde production will cushion the 
non-priority cutbacks, but the blow 
will be felt just the same. 


requirements, 


The longer-term trend will treat 
customers and would-be customers 
more kindly, depending on the for- 
maldehyde capacity. 

If raw materials costs do not climb, 
expanding uses for PE should bring 
future prices below the quotation, 
34¢ a pound in carload lots, now 
prevalent. As an indication of PE’s 
popularity in the resale market, less 
than car-lots are snapped up even with 
a 65-70¢ price tag. 

Several factors foretell a_ bigger 
share for PE in the surface coatings 
field. Resins obtained by reaction with 
maleic anhydride have outstanding 
durability, toughness and adhesion. 
Wide variation in properties can be 
obtained in combination with rosin or 
low-cost drying oils, and in modifica- 
tion of other alkyds. 

Another promising extension—modi- 
fication of urea and phenolic resins— 
will present many new _ industrial 
facets. And as these uses grow, and 
as process improvements effect econ- 
omies, the widened horizons will keep 
producers in a busy state of euphoria. 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS 


Bids Close Inv. No. 


May 8& 
May 8 
May 8 


) 


9 


May 7 186 
Commandant of the Marine Corps., 
Washington 25, D.C.: 

May 10 1626 


General Services Administration, 
May 14 
May 14 
May 14 


May 7 


3-54049 
May 7 B 


54049 67 


Navy Purchasing Office, 
M ay 10 
May 10 873 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS | 


Item 


a E. § 


Central P: 
Hohoker 


protective coatin 
(plymer pow 

engine cleaning c 

engine cleaning 


dry liens 
chrome vel 
primer (aircraf 


mate, Type 





Quantity 
General Services Administration, 1114 Commerce St., 


Commanding Officer, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


Attn. Pe Dept. 


Region 3, Washington 25, 


Aviation Supply Office, 700 Robbins Ave., 
; "8.000 gals lautd 


800 gals trated 
, New York, N Ws 


»,000 eac h 


Supplier 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia 11, Pa.: 


Item 
Dallas, Tex.: 
nt th 


1 li 
, 


pl hor 


Ikali cleanin 


nd (100-1b.) 


ound (400-Th 
ind (25-Ib 


i 
‘haa a Section, 


Ibs naphthalene flakes 

Spe R-N-91) 
DC.: 
} (Ty 


Philadelphia, Pa: 
drier (Type No. 1, concer 
lead nar lu 


hthenate sol 
tion, Spec. TT-D-643) 
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Costs, Budgeting, and Economics of 
Industrial Research, edited by 
David B. Hertz. King’s Crown 
Press, New York, N.Y.; 261 pp., 
$4.50. 

Reviewed in this book are the pro- 
ceedings of the first annual Columbia 
Conference on Industrial Research, 
held in June, 1950 which stressed the 
importance of research in industry. 
Representing the ideas of industrial 
and academic authorities, the book 
sets forth the economics of industrial 
research, its practical aspects, and 
just how industrial research justifies 
itself to industry. 


Medicinal Chemistry, Vol. I, edited 
by C. M. Suter. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, N.Y.; 473 pp, $12. 


In order to point out where re- 
search is particularly needed, this se- 
ries of reviews, written by experts, 
summarize the available data on the 
biological properties of organic sub- 
stances, already studied. Especially 
directed at chemists and pharmacol- 
ogists concerned with the synthesis 
of new compounds, the book corre- 
lates the relationship between chem- 
ical structure and physiological ac- 
tivity in each area covered; moreover, 
each chapter lists references to all 
compounds that have been tested for 
a particular type of pharmacological 
activity. 


Basic Thermodynamics, by Charles 
Leonard Brown. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, N.Y.; x-+266 pp., 
$4.50. 


As a text for a one-semester course 
in thermodynamics, this book sets 
forth the fundamental laws of ther- 
modynamics and their applications to 
analyses of the performance, design, 
and limitations of heat engines and 
allied machinery. 


Briefly Listed 


ASTM STANDARDS ON INDUSTRIAL WATER 
presents the various ASTM standard and 
tentative methods of sampling, analysis, 
and testing of industrial water for those 
interested in the field; also included are 
specifications for substitute ocean water 
and standard definitions of terms relating 
to industrial water. American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

INCREASING THE Use or Freep Mo.asses, 
52-page tec hnic o-economic report bv 
Robert S. Aries and William Copulsky 
reviewing the economic, technological and 
biological factors involvetl in expanding 
the use of molasses in the preparation of 
animal feedstuffs and silage and the meth- 
ods of its utilization. From Chemonomics, 
Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., at $2 per copy. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


lassified Advertising 


EMPLOYMENT: 
BUSINESS: 
UNDISPLAYED 
$1.20 a line. Minimum 3 line 
payment count 5 average wanes ass 
gis pe Wanted & Individual Selling Opper- 
of a fn rate, payable in advance. 


vance for 4 consecutive insertion 


Acceptable only in Displayed 





“OPPORTUNITIES ' 


——RATES. 


To figure advance 


undisplayed advertising rate is one-half 


Box Numbers—Care of publication count as 1 line. 
Discount of 10% if full payment us made in ad- 


Equipment Wanted or For Sale" Adertivements 
Style, 


-EQUIPMENT 
:USED OR RESALE 


DISPLAYED 


ar sony Spaces with vo a rules for prominent 

of adverti: 

nm ~ a rate 2. $6 .50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than «@ contract 
basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 

An advertising Inch is measured %” vertically on 
one column, 3 onan» inehee—to & page 
ew adver Sth at the 
New York i 
will appear in the "My h i subject to 
space limitations 

















USED —* 
FOR 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 
Sugar, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied Fields, 
From a single item to a complete plant 
CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT. 


CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


14-18 Park Row New York 38, .N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 








LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT 
former ALCOHOL PLANT 


Capacity 1200 W.G. of 190 
proof alcohol per day 
DISTILLATION EQUIPMENT 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 
YEAST EQUIPMENT 
TANKS, PUMPS, ETC 


Write for list. 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1521 W. Thompson St. 
Phila. 21, Penna. 











SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


Day S.S. 5 Gal. Jktd. Vacuum Mixer, Double Arm, 
Sigma Blades 


Day 15 Gal. Jktd. Mixer, Double Arm, Jktd. — 
cator Arms with gear reducer & 5 HP mo’ 

Pfaudler 750 Gal. Glass Lined Kettle, Jktd. x Ast. 
with 3 HP motor 


Many Other Items Available 
What Have You For Sale? 
You Can BANK on the 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEARING 
HOUSE, INC. 


289-10th ST..BKLYN15,N.Y 








HELP WANTED 

Would You Like to be an Editor? 

To expand its editorial services, CIW 
plans the addition to its New York staff of: 

One assistant editor 
One editorial assistant 

Qualifications desired: 

Assistant editor: Graduation in chem- 
istry or chemical engineering, several years 
experience in industry, a knowledge of 
the chemical business, ability to write. 

Editorial assistant: Graduation in or 
knowledge of chemistry or chemical engi- 
neering, ability to write. 

If you are interested in either of these 
opportunities, please submit details—educa- 
tion, business experience, salary desired, etc. 
—by mail only to: 

S. D. Kirpatrick, 
Editorial Director, 
Chemical Industries Week 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 


All applications will be held in complete 
confidence. 











—_s, , pl Address to office nearest yuu 


: 330 W. 42nd Ss. (18) 
‘CHICAGO "$20 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Ss. (4) 











SOLVENTS RECLAIMED 


© Waste Batches 
© Solvent Mixtures 
© By-Products Recovered 


CHEMICAL 
Acceto company INC. 
82 BEAVER ST., New York 5, N.Y 
Digby 4 9760 


Span Sg Ba tt desires 


POSITION VACANT 


San ded ag he an ph ll hemist—to t 


resear 


POSITION WANTED 


PECHNICAL DIRECTOR Plast 


ngs expert 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


rer wit! sire 














GHEHG: GEAR UP FOR BIG 


GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 


Ready for 
Immediate Shipment 


It's Impossible to 
List in this space 
the 5000 Machines 
available from your 


FIRST SOURCE 


Send for our 
Latest List 


AV130 LNOHLIM NOLLONGOYd 43% 


an) 


FIRST MACHINERY CORI 











WANTED 








TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE 


Chemical engineer, experienced in production, 
research consulting and personnel management 
Desires managerial post in company training 








CASH PAID 
For Capital Stock or Assets of 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


@ WANTED 


By large financially power- 
ful diversified o 


S, supervisory or advisory capacity in 
production or development in a chemical in- 
dustry. PW 9589 Chemical —_— Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y 








2500 GALLONS 
PLIOLITE LATEX 150 


85% Styrene 15% Butadiene Copolymer 
37% Solids 


SOUTHERN CHEMICALS, INC. 
204 N. Elm Ave., Sanford, Fla. 








wishing to add another en- 
terprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1210, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








| PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 




















WANTED 
COPPER SULPHATE 


The J. M. Baird Company, Inc 
147 Nassau St., N.Y. 38 
WO. 4-0952 














EVANS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical Research p Processes p Products 
Development Problems 
Complete Laboratory p Pilot Plant p Mechanical 
and Optical Sections 
Ask for NEW wes Sheet C listing over 100 of our activities. 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
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READER SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 


Mail the coupon at the bottom of 
page. Circle page numbers of items 
about which you want more details. 
Then write your name and address 
and mail it to us. Your request will 
be forwarded to companies concerned, 
the answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 


Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
three indexes. (1) Editorial items on 
new products, new equipment, new 
literature; (2) products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


THE NUMBERS 


Advertisements:—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad- 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R. T. B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters following (a,b,c)  in- 
dicate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items:— Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more data, circle number on coupon. 
NEW EQUIPMENT 
Bender 
Gaskets 
Gasoline 


wt ut 
ot 


Refining 


] 


Hand Pump 

Liquid Level Controller 
Portable Air Meter 
Pressure Transmitter 
Valve Actuator 


bo bo po lS bo lo by to 
or Qt Gt Gt Gt ¢ 
~ 


ot ut 


ome WS OS 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
CHEMICALS 


Caseins and Caseinates 40A 
40B 
10D 
406, 
40C 


Furan Base Coating 
Glyceric Acid 

Organics in Water Treatment 
Staple Fiber 

EQUIPMENT . 

Electric Heating Elements 
Electrical Resistance Testers 


40F 
40G 
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PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


For more data, circle number on counon 


40L 
40K 
400 
40) 
401 
40M 
40P 


Expansion Joints 
Floating Roof Tanks 
Floor Covering 
Laboratory Equipment 
Plastic Pipe, Fittings, etc. 
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40H 
40N 
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Anodes, graphite ground 
Chemical processes, sulfuric acid from 

pyrites, bulletin $-102 
Chemicals 

Ammonium acid, fluoride 

Aromatic 

Butyl cellosolve stearate 

Caustic soda, distribution 
Copper sulphate 
Di-tertiary-butyl peroxide 
Ethyl butyl ketone 
Glycerine 
Glyceryl monostearate 
Heavy 
Industrial, catalog 
Laurate oleate 
Lithium compounds 
Magnesium silico fluoric 
Monochloracetic acid 
Monochloracetic 
Napthalene 
Potassium bichromate 
Shellac 
Sodium bichromate 


sodium 


dewaxed 


Sodium chromate 


Stabilizer for cream cheese 
Sulphur dioxide 
Victamide 

Closures, drum 

Containers 
Cans, screw-top for liquids 
Shipping sacks, multi-wall 

made-to-order 

Filters, panel 

Filters, precoat 

Shakers, sieve, testing 


Water supply for Oklahoma plant 


location 

W axes 
Aquawax 
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BOOKLETS... 


Chemicals 

Caseins and Caseinates 

Chart listing the properties and charac- 
teristics of 18 Protovac caseins and case- 
inates (solubilized caseins) used in those 
industries requiring water resistant bind- 
ers, coatings or emulsifiers such as the 
wallpaper coatings, sizings, leather fin- 
ishes, printing inks, pharmaceutical 
preparations fields. The Borden Co. 


Furan Base Coating 

Test data sheets presenting a summary 
of 159 tests on “B” resin, a prepolymer- 
ized furan coating; both field and labo- 
ratory test data are given in chart form. 
Carboline Co. 


Staple Fiber 

8-p. pamphlet on “Dynel,” a new, man- 
made staple fiber, outlining its physical 
and chemical properties and discussing 
these properties in terms of their value in 
fabrics; information on price, standard 
sizes and lengths of dynel staple is also 
included. Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co., Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. 


Glyceric Acid 

Bulletin detailing uses, properties and 
price of glyceric acid. Jasonols Chemical 
Corp. 


Organics in Water Treatment 

4-p. pamphlet covering the theoretical 
and practical considerations involved in 
the use of organic materials for altering 
the nature of sludge in order to make it 
non-adherent. Power Chemicals Div., E. 
F. Drew & Co., Inc. 


Equipment 


Electric Heating Elements 


24-p. bulletin supplying construction, ap- 
plication and descriptive data on the 
firm’s line of strip, immersion, cartridge, 
vane, space and other heaters, melting 
pots, thermostats and switches; included 
are tables of specific heats and conver- 
sions, and a treatise on heating formulas. 
Trent, Inc. 


Electrical Resistance Testers 

8-p. bulletin discussing the midget in- 
sulation tester, with hand generator, the 
constant voltage type insulation tester, 
available with or without ohm scale and 
the midget circuit testing ohmmeter, 
which measures resistance from .01 ohm 
up to 200,000 ohms. James G. Biddle Co. 


Thermo-Regulators and Thermostats 
12-p. catalog covering line of thermo- 
regulators and thermostats which may be 
selected according to accuracy require- 
ments from plus or minus 0.0005 F. to 
plus or minus 0.10 F., intended as an aid 
to engineers and technicians in selecting 
the most suitable equipment for tem- 
perature control work. H-B Instrument 
Co. 


40 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Plastic Pipe, Fittings, etc. 

16-p. bulletin furnishing engineering 
data on chemical-resistant plastic tube, 
pipe, valves and fittings made from “Ace- 
Saran,” a thermoplastic material and 
“Ace-Parian,” a polyethylene plastic; in- 
cluded are tables of properties, typical 
applications and chemical resistance rat- 
ings in addition to information on the 
fabrication of complete systems from 
these new plastics. American Hard Rub- 
ber Co, 


Laboratory Equipment 

28-p. publication entitled, ““What’s New 
for the Laboratory” in its twelfth edition 
supplements company catalogs by cover- 
ing over 30 different items for the lab- 
oratory—such as, new-type laboratory 
clamps, miniature type pumps, a handled 
beaker, a pocket-type thermometer, high- 
capacity glass condensers, etc. Scientific 
Glass Apparatus Co., Inc. 


Floating Roof Tanks 

8-p. bulletin illustrating and explaining 
three types of floating roof tanks for 
product conservation by means of reduc- 
ing evaporation conserving 
vapors from volatile products, minimiz- 


losses by 


ing fire hazards, and decreasing corrosion 
—all of which are of particular import- 
ance in the petroleum industry. Ham- 
mond Lron works. 


Expansion Joints 

bulletin dimensions, 
suggested applications and other tech- 
nical data on a variety of joints from 
small flexible connectors for use on diesel 
exhaust lines to self-equalizing joints for 
use in such applications as wind tun- 
nels, etc. Zallea Bros. 


4-p. giving 


$1Zes, 


Rotary Work Feed Table 

12-p. pamphlet discusses and illustrates 
“controlled-air-power” device for fast 
feeding of work pieces to machine tools, 
contains installation photographs, dimen- 
sional drawings, and specification data 
and explains how feed table can be com- 
bined with other “packaged” pneumatic 
devices. The Bellows Co. 


Valves 

8-p. price list containing information on 
sizes, materials of construction and prices 
of the firm’s line of valves covering 
bronze valves and cocks, iron and brass 
unions, expansion and swing joints. 
Jarecki Valve Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


Floor Covering 

Bulletin discussing flooring material in- 
tended for patching or completely resur- 
facing floors so as to make them resistant 
to industrial and food processing oils, 
acids, greases, etc. Stonhard Co. 
Steam-Water Diffuser 

Catalog sheet illustrating anc describing 
all-bronze diffuser, for the quiet mixing 
of steam and water to produce hot water. 
O’Brien Steam Specialty Co., Inc. 
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Wass. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Our total 
independence 
from outside 
sources for 

pulp and paper 
and other 

bag components 
ensures for 
KRAFT BAG users 
the consistent 
high quality and 
year-in-year-out 
dependability 
they require. 


Wholly-owned 
integrated plants 
make the kraft paper, 
the crepe kraft, 
the kraft tape, 
the crepe sleeves 
and L.C. sleeves 
... prepare 
adhesives ... 
make printing 
plates ... print 
On our own 
modern presses. 


Every step of 
manufacture is 
marked by 
quality-control 
methods to keep 
the quality up — 
come what may! 


That is why YOU 
can depend on 


KRAFT BAGS! 


Send your product to market in a'KRAFT BAG’ — the container for a 1000 uses! 





formulate with - 
Ethyl Butyl Ketone 


available now in 
commercial quantities 


A SOLVENT — Effective solvent for Vinytire resin 

VYHH. Particularly useful in nitrocellulose lacquers 

and synthetic coatings requiring a medium-to-high- 

boiling ketone. Ethyl Butyl Ketone gives you these 

specific advantages: 

© Good solvent power plus medium evaporation rate 
—gives coating solutions good flow-out without 
unduly long drying times. 


@ Less action in lifting undercoats. 


A DISPERSANT Produces low-viscosity, high- 


solids organosols and facilitates fusion of films. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Formula 

Boiling Point at 760 mm. Hg, C 

Toluol Dilution Ratio at 20°C. (% sec. R.S. Nitrocellulose) 
Evaporation Rate (Butyl Acetate = 100) 

For more information regarding the use of Ethyl Butyl Ketone in 
coatings, write our nearest office for the technical information sheet “Ethyl 
Butyl Ketone” (F-6918). You will also be interested in a new convenient, 
letter size Solvent Selector Chart (F-74605). This gives a handy reference 
comparing the properties of Ethyl Butyl Ketone with many other solvents, 


Offices in Principal Cities 


be: Seams Be sure to ask for one. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto *Vinylite” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 





